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IZAAK WALTON’S COMPLETE ANGLa@R- 


EFvLDITSEL bY AWN AMERICAN. 


Berort offering any remarks on the work whose title stands at 
the head of the present article, we propose for a moment to dwell 
on, without strictly analyzing, the seemingly contradictory elements 
in which man moves and has his being, and which compose what we 
call Life. We may then be prepared to wonder less at the happi- 
ness, the apathy, restlessness, vanity, pride; the show of wealth, the 
desire to conceal it, the arrogant claims of learning, the workings 
of retired talent; the pangs of unrequited effort, and a multiplicity 
of noisy nothings, that in their day and sway speak trumpet-tongued. 

There is the Retirep Man or Business ; overlaid with all the 
seeming requisites of happiness ; breakfasts when he chooses, dines 
sumptuously, lounges in his unread library, and takes his airing in 
almost regal style. By the fellowship which he has acquired in 
society he is constantly reminded of his deficiencies in those accom- 
plishments that invest life with charms the most engaging and dig- 
nity the most enduring. Thrice every week he goes to his bed, 
wofully sensible that Virgil and Horace have lived for him in vain, 
and Grecian bards tuned their lyres for more fortunate or happier 
sensibilities. He awakes on his fiftieth anniversary, determined to 
enter the labyrinth of classic lore, and is Jost. 

There is the PLoppine Mercuant, who goes to his counting-room, 
and until his letters are read, is hardly conscious of existence : he 
reads and is filled ; his brow contracting and expanding ; determines 
to sell his cotton and coffee to the first ‘bidder, and at the least sacri- 
fice ; goes home with a sinker at his heart, finds fault with his dinner, 
and if he has a wife, is almost tempted to sell her. 
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There i is abe Stock. B ROKER, gregarious frowt his bist : ae goes 
to his six-by-eight lodgment in Wall-street with a quick step, and 
every muscle and look alert: he goes out to feed in the highway, as 
hens do, along with their brood, until ten o’clock, when he mounts 
to a higher region to seff, ruminate and realize ;_ philosophizes on the 
insecurity of securities; hates the market for its likeness to the 
tides; is vexed that he did not go into ‘ Harlem’ instead of ‘ Long- 
Island ;’ goes home to dinner; looks grave at his wife ; snubs his chil- 
dren, and protests having any more. 

There is Peter Snug, who has lived long enough on one spot to 
make his oneness immortal: he serves as a perpetual sign-board to 
the rising and risen generation. His trophies are defunct dealers, 
non- descript merchants, and visionary shop- keepers.* He rises with 
the sun, breakfasts and dines with te ‘le graphic despatch, and makes 
his bank-deposit so uniformly, that its omission would throw an 
ordinary cashier into a fit of sickness. He early calculated the price 
of wife and children, and was frightened by the footing-up. Blow 
high or blow low, he stands alone and erect. 

There is the very Close, Surewp Man, who is viewed by the com- 
munity as a sort of walking razor; rarely offers his arm, unless to 
a stranger, and can scent an applicant for a loan the length of a 
street. In his domicil you may remark des7gn — all concurring and 
subservient to one end — se/f; and it is fortunate if his children do 
not prove a race of little pen-knives. The daily torment of this 
man is, the fear of being over-reached, and dying of a broken heart. 

There is the Man or Great Pretenstons, whom to buy at his 
own price would beggar an Astor. Behind his chair and carriage 
servants wait; a very respectable man, that nobody respects; in 
words how fullof piety, in actions how inexorable! He has an all- 
abounding appetite for big-sounding agencies ; his notion of equity 
is defined by Selden’s remark ‘ according to the size of the chan- 
cellor’s foot.’ In settling a family estate he would be more execu- 
tuoner than executor ; and if he should ever die, a slate and pencil 
would sufficiently emblazon his memory. 

There is the Forrunate UnrortrunaTe: the man, who, when his 
last creditor signed off, rose in imagination like a rocket; a million- 
aire in prospect, and prospects enough for a million. ‘ Conquer or 
die !’ was his new motto, and he did die, and ‘ made no sign.’ 

There is the Youne Lawyer, more briefless than hopeless ; fight- 
ing with Spartan courage, by book, for place and reputation; his 
name is seen where men most do congregate, but they embrace none 
of his clients: he feels the want of a tract that has been illumined 
by the genius of progenitors, in which to walk. Though he drinks 
freely at the sources of legal knowledge, the soul of the inner man 
gives no evidence of fertility. He feels that there can be no summer 
for him, and therefore wraps the ‘ drapery of his couch about him, 
and lies down’ to dream of some new mode of acquiring the means 
of subsistence. 

There is the Lone-Heapep Man, who walks only in ten-league 
boots; avoids turnpikes for their shortness, and especially for their 
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tolls: his reasons resonable rope- wale! in lowath, ana hie 2 is generous 
to a fault in withholding his own views of policy and money-making, 
except to secretaries of the treasury and presidents of banks, with 
whom no biped is more frank and communicative. He provides in 
his will for the descent of his property, a little farther than the law 
allows; and this is his mode of being remembered, and his last act 
of foresight. 

There is the Wovutp-pe Man or Literature; so big a target 
that every body hits it. He sends out from his brain a neat-looking 
duodecimo, as a feeler after something: the public do not read it 
with the haste or the zest with which it was prepared. The lady he 
would win sees no beauty in it; the drapery of her mind assimila- 
ting more readily with a shaw] from cashmere, and even the gossa- 
mer texture of one of ‘ Beck’s’ capes, surpassing it in strength and 
grace. He resolves at last to throw up his profession, and for a 
time balances between dry-goods and groceries, adopting the former 
as being the most feminine in character, and most nearly corres- 
ponding with his own. 

There is Tue Bacue or, of landed estate, who has never been 
adrift on the world. His robbery of time is so uniform and methodi- 
cal, that he is esteemed a marvellously honest man. As a consumer, 
he isexemplary; asa producer, he quotes Cowper: ‘ How various 
are the employments of him whom the world calls idle!’ At a cer- 
tain age the thought pops in upon him that he has been a mere sen- 
tinel on the out-works of creation, and has made no mark on his 
passage through this age of wonders. Among his last acts he con- 
templates the extent of his domain, and resolves to cultivate notice 
and popularity by the acre, and consequently bequeaths ten or twenty 
to a society for the propagation of knowledge. Thus oblivion spares 
his name. 

There is the Man or Science, the genial aspect of whose life 
seems beyond disturbance ; yet he is known to grieve because the 
spirit of discovery is torpid, and no second Bacon appears to open 
new fountains of thought, and descend with his diving-bell into the 
secret abysses of nature. This man so philosophic, so enlightened, 
may have been fascinated (as many good and great men have been 
before him) by a lady who proves a jealous wife; turns all the keys of 
charity against him, and endeavors to rope-in his giant course to the 
orbit of a pigmy. He is comforted by the reflection at last, ‘ that 
though truth may languish, it can never die.’ 

There is Tue Poet, fearfully and wonderfully made, sometimes ; 
Life hanging in festoons of richest flowers all about him, and his 
aspirations partaking of their hue. To him the true and beautiful 
seem always approaching, but never arrived: he works days and 
nights in constructing a monument to the Muses, and though sum- 
moned, they come not to its consecration. He sighs over the apathy 
and insensibility of his fellows, until want turns his choice Helicon 
into common Croton. On this fare he thrives, and soon marries into 
the extensive family of the Magazines, and has a very respectable 
progeny of essays. He succeeds now in walking the earth like 
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other people, occasionally mourning over the dadtining taste for 
poetry, especially his own. 

There is the Man or Proressionat Activity, always complaining 
of the shortness of time; a nice observer of men and manners, at 
what they aim and ¢o what they tend. The timid interrogate him, 
the wicked fear, the unfortunate court, and his seniors consult him. 
If he is a lawyer, his chief delight is, to be associated with first 
causes, the alliance continuing until it is skilfully and profitably dis- 
solved in the ‘Court of Errors.’ His children generally go alone 
a month earlier than others, and when they are grown, they ‘slide by 
arrangement into good places. If he is a physician, he goes bac k 
to the Genesis of families, and traces their history; whe ether they 
died by defect of constitution or physic. No person more easily 
approached, or more difficult to be kept at a distance; they abhor 
lean kitchens; they cannot separate patients and larders ; they are 
so sure of their affinity with the condition of man, that they are re- 
cognized as both judge and jury. 

There is the Banker, who enters his office with head up and head 
ful], over-shoes on his feet, and his whole bearing indicz iting a dis- 
creet sensitiveness, having an eye to endurance. He views the 
universe chiefly as a depository of hidden ore, and his genius, the 
destined recipient and crucible in which it is to be fashioned into 
shape and exchangeable value. He feels a Macenas-like pride, not 
so much in wits and poets as in Rothschilds and Barings. He en- 
tertains no opinions that are not bankable; the sum of his popu- 
larity enlarges, strange to say, with his powerat adiscount. He is 
occasionally forced into a reverie, and becomes richly disturbed, as 
his fancy roves among the monied pyramids of Lombard-street. 
He awakes to a new impression, fascinating as it is foreign, and he 
carries it out as far as the London Exchange. He soon feels the 
conservative influence of the English climate, except on exotics. He 
requires firmer support than ‘ American Trust,’ and for better secu- 
rity returns home, but not without a life-insurance. 

There is the Bore, who has had the fortune or misfortune to be 
born without sensibility. To him private dwellings are ‘ public 
houses,’ to be pumped and drained. Though he wears out his wel- 
come, he still goes on like great discoverers, until age arrests his 
career, and locks him up for other uses. The literary bore i is a biped 
of more discrimination. He is seemingly overlaid with accom- 
plishments, and conceits to match, The ‘ napless vesture of humility’ 
he despises; preferring and practising the transcendental motto, 
‘Re-produce yourself as much and as often as possible.’ He never gets 
ill, except on principle, and that always occurs in July or August, 
when country houses are open, and board gratis. He fails not to 
push intimacies, and returns home with an enlarged chart, which 
may govern his campaign for the next season. 

There is the Mecuanic, emphatically the artificer of his own for- 
tune. His mind so runs on timber, iron, brick and leather, that it is 
not strange he should think his wife and children composed of the 
same materials, and to be treated accordingly : hence the joints that 
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connect phia dementia, alles are subjected to no eunalles wear ani tear ; 
but the panacea of many ills, money, is coming in, while temper is 
going out; and if they miss an average share of this world’s goods 
it is because ‘ the boss’ aspires to and secures a seat in the assembly, 
where he is very likely to assist in plane-ing down opinions that have 
essentially contributed to his elevation. 

The sketches we have thrown together can hardly claim a natural 
alliance with what follows. They are intended to be rather sugges- 
tive, than germane to our leading subject: it remains with the reader 
to marry them, if possible, and then grant them a blessing and a re- 
commendation to a freer and more generous fellowship with the rod 
and reel. We have fora long time beheld with regret the indifference 
manifested by our countrymen in relation to all out-of-door sports ; so 
promotive as they are of the proper development of bone and muscle, 
and so conservative in their effects on the understanding andthe heart. 
Having full faith in the benign and healing influence exerted on 
him who cultivates intelligently the art of angling, we propose on 
the present occasion to run out our line, happy if in trailing along 
the shore our readers may strike at the offered fly. 

The soft and peaceful tenor of the angler’s life was delineated 
with great elegance and truth, near two centuries ago, by one Izaak 
WaALTon; a name that stands almost as much alone and as distinct - 
in the eye of the English world as that of Isaac Newton. This 
mild, contemplative, joyous-hearted man little dreamed that he was 
bequeathing to posterity a work that would never attain its growth; 
it is so charged with life that it cannot die, and so full of heart that 
it carries captive our affections. No striking conquests, no dazzling 
expeditions, no startling experiences, no remote ends of gain, such 
as usually attract and bewilder the public mind, embellish the Wal- 
tonian narrative; it is nevertheless, to one and all who may become 
its votary, a very present help, whether in times of need or pros- 
perity; and in swearing allegiance to this code-piscatorial there is 
safety for the rest of life ; for there is a genius in its laws and spi- 
rit that schools and disciplines the most rugged and robust natures, 
elevating them above all petty annoyances, and to an atmosphere 
too pure for the conflicting cares of life to enter. The public sen- 
timent of our country is too active for a healthy growth ; it requires 
a new organization or direction. Whatever does not procure im- 
mediate gain, or political distinction, is deemed a bore; and what- 
ever promises the greatest wear and tear to both body and mind is 
most eagerly sought. Premiums for over-action and exhausting 
labor are multiplying with alarming rapidity; but the payment is 
too often an early grave. 

‘One defect,’ says Coombe, ‘in the American institutions and so- 
cial training at present appears to me to be, that they do not suffi- 
ciently cultivate habits of deference, prudence and self-restraint. 
if their external circumstances stimulate acquisitiveness with a 
power equal to ten, they should put on a power of moral, reli- 
gious and intellectual cultivation equal to fifteen, to guide and re- 
strain it.’ 
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What is me now-a- wage ‘ didew up to the age’ means dying 
for it. If the stimulating objects of ambition must. be breathlessly 
pursued, and years roll on unrelieved by pause or pastime, and the 
race is to interrogate nothing but the Moloch of Gain, then we can 
fancy a future age free of Apollos and abundant of pigmies. Who 
that has passed any time in England could fail to remark the influ- 
ence of manly sports on the physique of both nobility and gentry ? 
The peculiar charm that attaches to our numberless inland seas 
and mountain lakes, and consecrates their silver waters to a pastime 
the most healthful and invigorating, can never depart. Suppose, 
gentle reader, we take you into our company for a while, especially 
if you are an unbeliever and seek conversion? We must ask you 
to doff your city suit for one that will annoy you less and protect 
you better; forget your bill-book and ledger, and forbid any letters 
or orders to be written till you have gazed for a fortnight on the 
wonders of Nature, and vpened an account with her that will make 
you a debtor for the rest of your life. We will first ascend the 
river that knows no rival in this hemisphere, and land you at Troy, 
where you may avail of rail-roads, soon to be exchanged for four- 
wheeled wagons: having oiled well your joints, go bravely on and 
up the ‘Sacondaga’ mountains. As you languidly ascend, cast an 
occasional glance at the awful ravines, looking like the mouths of 
hungry leviathans. What you have already achieved, and what you 
have not, will rekindle the least spark of romance, how long soever 
it may have been dormant within you, and in asserting its influence 
over the imagination, will people it with undying impressions. You 
will now have ascended near two thousand feet, and will readily 
confess that each step of your progress has proved a new measure 
of wonder and delight. 

Having achieved the mountain, the angler’s ‘ Mecca’ now breaks 
in view. Weare there. With rod and reel in hand the cry is now 
‘To boat! to boat!’ Well laden with provisions, landing-net and 
gaff, each in his dory launches upon the lake; and as you glide 
along, your lines falling in pleasant places, and your rod describing 
the curve of beauty, with a departing shore every moment becom- 
ing less distinct, you begin to feel the genius of the place. The 
rude but grand combinations of land and water that open upon 
the eye; the music of the thousand tributary rills ; the huge trees 
with their expanding boughs, seeming like sentinels placed over 
this rich deposit of Gop’s bounty ; and beyond, rising on all sides in 
majestic beauty and in thick array, the maple, the beech, the spruce 
and the mountain-ash, whose trunks are only brushed by the moose, 
the deer and the panther; while in the distance you distinguish a 
noble neighborhood of Alpine monarchs, whose bending brushy tops 
seem to whisper that they are coming; all these ennobling and 
varied aspects which the face of nature here wears cannot fail to 
prompt the heart to adoration, while the fancy may dance itself to 
death in a circle of enchantments as boundless as the domain of 
thought. 

Let us now tighten the reins of description, and repair like the 
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patriarch Jacob to our tent, to ruminate, casalinn and rebline, well 
persuaded that ‘ Nature never did betray the heart that loved her.’ 
As we approach, the savory odor that circulates about the bushes 
and border of the lake gives proof strong as ‘ Chetney-sauce’ that 
some skilful band is engaged in illustrating the conservative influ- 
ence and humanizing tendency of the noble art dietetic. At three 
o’clock the miracle of a compound comes forth : 


‘On, great and glorious! oh, trouterian treat ! 
*T would tempt the dying anchorite to eat! 
Back to the world he’d turn his weary soul,’ 
And risk his future in the chowder-bowl. 


Close at hand, and ever bubbling over in a natural basin, is the 
nectar that we sip either in cup of leather or tin; and as the smoke 
of our last ‘regalia’ wreathes upward, we begin to contemplate 
the outward prospect, which is always resistless ; we shove off from 
the shore admirably prepared to appreciate the declining day, which 
in such a place is one of the finest things in nature; and what adds 
sensibly to the attractions of the hour, is the increased ‘ spirit of in- 
quiry’ among the fish. In proportion as the sun goes down, they 
come up. 

The honest mountaineers of this region, free to use Gopn’s wil- 
derness as the spirit moves, may launch into the lake, sink their 
bait or float it, as they choose, and secure an abundant return; or 
if they prefer more active sports, the hounds are put on track, the 
deer come rushing to the water, plunge in, and are soon captured. 

The only regret that such a trip involves is the stunning announce- 
ment, The Last Day! Having colloquized liberally on ‘ Limericks’ 
and ‘ Kirbys,’ single ‘ leaders’ and double, ‘ sinkers’ and no sinkers, 
stiff rods and limber, and speculated not a little on the cause of the 
highly-colored flesh of the trout, we prepare to return, but not 
omitting a bumper to the Naiades and Dryades of that balmy re- 
gion. With our piscatory pride elevated, and thoughts clarified, 
we re-trace the road, re-mount the cars, and again reach the great 
high-way of steam-boats, and descend to the “dirty, dingy prison, 
called a city, where conventionalisms surround us as the polluted 
air we breathe, and where infinite importance is attached to little 
things, and little things enlarged into big nothings. Whatever may 
be one’s occupation in the busy Babel, the triumphant spirit of the 
wilderness will remain strong within him; and when the melodious 
days of June shall return, he will not fail to go up to the mountain 
and the lake, as the ‘ Greeks of old did, in peace to their Olympia.’ 

We accord to angling a high rank; perhaps the highest in the 
category of liberal and humanizing pastimes. Its votary carries, 
on each visit to the interior wilds, a sort of new revelation : he will, 
in a day’s row, impart more valuable information and inspire with 
loftier purposes the rude denizen of the forest, than your learned 
pedant could in a week, backed by all the appliances of quartos, 
manuscripts and quills; hence your enlightened angler is among 
the most influential of home-missionaries.* ere incident- 


* THER expenses should be paid hy the ‘Central Edncational Society.’ 
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ally ened shey will chew ma swallow, but are apt to reject all 
intellectual aliment fashioned and areal up by rule. 

If the lone hearts of parents and children toiling from year to 
year in the remote and rugged fastnesses of the wilderness could 
find expression for the secret joy they have felt at the sight of one 
of the disciples of Walton, the mountains would seem to ‘ clap their 
hands’ and the glens resound with a kind of angelic chorus. We 
are inclined to believe that a fresh and not unwelcome impression 
of independence may be here imbibed: the luxurious habits and 
expensive tastes incident to a higher civilization seem for a time to 
lose their importance: and we have no doubt that many an angler 
has returned to his home with purposes and designs that have 
marked the economy of his whole future. - 

When we give our imagination a holiday, it is apt to transport 
us to those places the most neglected by the world, and the least 
understood, but in truth the most enchanting; where, with rod and 
reel in hand, we can bait our thoughts, and bring them into harmony 
with the scenes about us; now trailing our line in the shadow of 
mountains whose radiant tops are just parting with the sun, or 
threading our way over the shoals and along the bays of that be- 
witching group, the ‘ Thousand Islands.’ 

In this vast congregation of agwatics, nothing jarring is heard 
but the oar; all is peace and concord; man can here have audi- 
ence with himself; and having gazed for hours on the ‘ grace and 
infinity of Nature’s foliage, with every vista a cathedral and every 
bough a revelation,’ we repair for the night to the rude domicil of 
the islander, and receive a new idea of life; one that will live, and 
not die. 

Our chief aim is to enforce and recommend the Waltonian prac- 
tice as a quickener of our moral and the embellisher of our physi- 
cal nature: and it is a matter of some surprise to us that the Ame- 
rican editor should not have indulged in some remarks on the 
influence which piscatory art is capable of exerting on our ‘ many 
colored life ;? and we regret the omission the more, when we think 
of the ability with which it might have been accomplished. True, 
the ‘ Complete Angler’ is redolent of a fine morality and a gentle 
wisdom, and perhaps it is evidence of a good taste in the editor to 
withhold what we so much desired. We feel grateful to the erudite 
gentleman who has prepared this volume: the biographical preface 
and notes bear the impress of the Christian and the scholar: they are 
characterized by a taste and feeling native to the subject ; and they 
indicate the progress of a knowledge, both theoretical and prac- 
tical, which is very rare in this, and not common in any country. 
He is, we understand, a person who devotes his days to the contem- 
plation of Holy Writ, and his leisure hours to the illustration of 
Nature in her eneiidirae phases and uses, and by his contributions 
embellishes both. We quite envy him the possession of these cap- 
tivating qualities of mind and heart, which have enabled him to 
succeed in the prosecution of an enterprise (so remote from his pro- 
fessional pursuits,) which few in this country would even attempt. 
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We trust the wks may » elicit ais attention it deserves, and have 
some influence in disenchanting our young men from the crowded 
city and polluting bar-room, and attracting them to a communion 
with scenes that are above suspicion. 

We think the period is not remote when, on the banks of our 
choice rivers and beautiful lakes, villas, consecrated to piscatory 
purposes, may arise, far surpassing those of Walton and Cotton on 
the ‘ Thames’ and ‘ Dove :’ and what more charming and appropri- 
ate nestling-places, during the summer solstice, for the merchant 
prince, where in imagination he may fight over his financial bat- 
tles ; or for the poet to regale his senses, preparatory to embalm- 
ing in epic strains the history of the past, or in delineating the 
deepening glories of the present; or for the retired statesman, who 
while the sands of his life-glass are fast dropping, may serenely 
speculate on the duration and destiny of the republic he has de- 
fended. 

To all with whom the wheels of life drag heavily or quick, we 
commend the perusal of this book, but more especially its practice ; 
and to him that has reached that enjoyable, commanding position, 
the half-way-house of existence, when he can jump in and out of 
men’s hearts without their knowledge, and define motives, to him 
we most lovingly recommend it, with all its life-lengthening, in- 
vigorating influences : 


‘ For it can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that veither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 


Is full of blessings.’ D. E.N 
September 7, 1847. 
CHIiLoeodnd. 
BY AN TRISH LASS ONLY FPIFPTERBN YEARS OP AGE. 


A vistIonary brightness past, 

A glowing bud to heaven up-cast, 

A moon-beam on a gloomy lake, 

A violet in a thorny brake, 

A summer breeze with odors weighed, 

A golden-linéd mist displayed 

Upon the breathing breast of morn, 

A dancing rill in sun-shine born, 

A cuckoo’s shout in budding wild-wood, 
Are types of thee, oh! sinless Childhood ! 


Thou threshold of the gates of Gop! 

Thou sun-beam on polluted sod ! 

The man who, shedding mortal tears, 

Stands in the waste of ripened years, 

Looks back upon the taintless bloom 

And trembles at the gaping tomb ; 

‘The innocent Jight that round thee gleamed 

From heaven’s slow- closing portals streamed : 
Thrice blest — oh! man! — when, ope’d once more, 
They hail thy wintry journey o’er! 


VOL. XXX. ol 
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TO THE SKELETON AT GIBRALTAR. 


BY WILLIAM R. HOPEINS. 


SomMz years ago a skeleton was discovered in a cave at Gibraltar, apparently of great antiquity. The 


cave had no external opening, and was discovered by accident in quarrying. 


HicH on a mountain-top thy tomb’s erected ; 
A geode* held thee in its hollow sphere ; 
A thousand glittering amethysts reflected - 
Thy bald and fleshless form while resting there, 
Until a prying crow-bar found thee out, 
A thing geologists may talk about. 


The farthest mile-stone of the ancient earth 
Has been thy resting-place for ages gone: 

Around one of the pillars of old Seru,t 
Perchance the ruins of a world were thrown ; 

Guarding and veiling deep in secret there 

The work of one who was of earth the heir. 


Thou scaffold! round thee grew in ancient time 
A man with hopes and fears like those we own; 
What ’s left of thee? But phosphorus and lime — 
History and period, life and death, unknown ! 
All vanished, like the faith that once held up 
The ponderous heavens upon thy mountain-top. 


You could instruct us, if you could be heard, 
About the motives that roused Babel’s makers: 
Was it an artificial island reared, 
To hold its head above a flood’s wild breakers ; 
Kings at the top, lords on a lower stair, 
The common herd below, no matter where? 


Or was it but a ‘ light-house of the sky,’ 
On Shinar’s plain ; a huge observatory ; 
Giving a wide horizon to the eye 
For reading astrologic mystery, 
Or watching if together might be thrown 
A comet sun and moon, the world again to drown? t 


Perchance in your time, in menagerie, 
Some specimens of Saurians might be seen : 
A sober mammoth brushing flies away, 
Or bat gigantic snapping at his chain ; 
We've not your zodlogic observations, 
Or they might save us from some new translations. 


* I HAVE supposed the cavern in which the skeleton was found to be a geode, though in fact I have 
never seen Oue larger than a large shell. 


i Tue pillars of Sern, supposed to have outlasted the flood. 


{A CONJUNCTION supposed by some to have caused the flood, by making an enormous spring-tide. 
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Get Doctor Buckuanp in a fixed position, 
Not dodging in and out hyena-caves ; 
They ’ll help us know if we ’ve the last edition 
Of earth !— or if re-bound must be its leaves ; 
If new Avatas this old world await, 
We'd best be Hindoos, and have done with it.* 


Would that but half the tales they tell were true, 
Of the ‘ Bone Liniment’ or ‘ Tonic Mixture ;’ 
Of ‘ Resurrection Pills,’ thine, blessed Tomato, 
Of half the infallibles of Doctor Wistar ; 
We'd make you take from Hades back your journey, 
And cross-examine you like an attorney ! 


Earth would have been a paradise regained, 
If Apam but Phrenology had known ; 
Each erring bump but duly have restrained, 
And sin original repressed in bone ; 
Earth had perchance been free from murder’s stain, 
Had Eve with skill compressed the head of Cain. 


a re 


You lived too soon: a coming time shall see 
Mesmeric spirits round obedient float ; 
And Death go limping on his weary way, 
Hurt by a charge of homepathic shot ; 
And happy water-patients thronging gain 
The fountains that De Leon sought in vain. 


Knew you Semarimis? Far as the Indian Sea 
The world beneath her sceptre low bowed down ; 
And Carn’ring, like her awful cavalry, 
Swept nations into death before her frown: 
Now her halls echo to the lion’s tread, 
The hyena in her chamber makes his bed. 


If in our day she ’d lived she would have placed 
A matron wise her prisoners to o’erlook ; 
She had a way of having bumps effaced, 
Not phreno-surgical, but with a stroke. 
What a sublime idea is this to grasp — 
To fit a man for heaven with a rasp! 


Old skeleton! you cannot answer us, 

And if you could, ’t would be of little use ; 
You may have lived and died among a race 
Whose very name is buried in the dust ; 
No matter ; we shall soon all be with thee, 

And ali of all be known in vast eternity ! 


When Pattas stood within the Parthenon, 
When glorious Athens was the queen of Greece ; 
Then Paro stood at eve upon thy tomb, 
To hear the hot sun hiss in western seas ; t 
Or saw in his bright shadow on the brine 
The golden walls of bright Atlantis shine. 


*I po not know if the Hindoo Avatas involved physical as well as moral changes in the globe. I 
have supposed the former. 

t Sex Prato, (I think in ‘The Republic,’) where he speaks of the reports that at times the Spa- 
niards heard the sun hiss as he sank into the sea, 








Genoa, August, 1847. 
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You may have died a fugitive, afar 

From Rome ; fleeing the persecutor’s flame, 
Kindled by Pope, or Pagan emperor, 

(Whose worship, faith and idols were the same ;) 
Or fierce E.traric may have put you down 
Into a cave, and walled you up with stone. 


Ages will roll; the air elaborate 
Food from our bodies for the flower and tree ; 
Our frames be shipped to some Australian state, 
Ground for bone-dust, or carved for ivory ; 
The land we love and honor be forgot, 
An ophir lost, that none may know the spot. 


Where then do souls await the judgment-day? 

A vapor warm, when summer dews fall cold, 
Floating upon the atmosphere, are they ? 

Startling the friends their shadowy arms enfold ; 
Trying to whisper in temptation’s hour 
Of the true refuge, Curist the Conqueror? 


When History is gray, her memory lost, 

Her blurred leaves round her scattered by the wind, 
If asked who built the ruins round her cast, 

We’!l give some answer hard to comprehend: 
Perchance some mumble of the Anglo-Saxon, 
Of Csar, CHARLEMAGNE, and General Jackson. 


How carefully her scrap-book would be scanned! 
And if some leaves of ALIson they ’d see, 
And note that often-called-for British band, 
Vict’ry from Bonaparte to snatch away, 
They ’d think the Greek and English thousands one — 
The Duxe or Yorxk mistake for Xrnoruon. 


Spain ’s but a tomb! her glory buried long, 
Galvanic in her freedom’s motions be ; 

Her atlas o’er the red-cross flag is hung, 
A jest her valor, and her faith a lie ; 

Her ‘ Ne Plus Ultra’ band dissevered all, 

Her columns mined and tottering to their fall. 


When will wars cease ? when will a Sabbath-bell 
Be formed of every murder-dealing gun ; 
Praises to Gop from every valley swell, 
And Christian spires gleam every hill-top on ; 
And gathered to the moles and bats alone, 
Crosses and idols are together thrown ? 


Then shall the dove, her olive-branch in beak, 
Take up her peaceful flight from hill to hill; 
When scymetars as ploughs the field shall break, 

And all the quiet earth around is still: 
And tales of war and blood forgotten be, 
Within a thousand years of jubilee. 
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LETTERS FROM THE GULF STATES. 


NUMBER 21%. 


RURAL AMUSEMENTS: BUZZARDS: MR. AUDUBON: INSECTS: SERPENTS: NEGRO PREACHER: GaMBLERS, 
Village Springs, Sept. 13, 1847. 


‘Way do you not have a well near at hand, instead of usin; 
water from the spring ?’ said we to a farmer who had sent his boy 
some thirty rods to bring us a cool ‘ gourd of water,’ as we were 
returning yesterday from a squirrel hunt. 

‘ Because we can always see what is at the bottom of the spring, 
but could n’t do so if we had a well.’ 

This argument, inadequate as it seemed to us, is a prevailing one 
among this rural population. The settlers locate their buildings 
near one of the gushing and crystal fountains so numerous among 
the many hills. On this account not half of the dwellings are in 
sight of the road; and this sparsely-settled region appears even 
more desolate than it reallyis. But if the foot of the stranger sel- 
dom reaches the abode of these secluded people, when by chance 
one does come, he is welcomed the more heartily ; and if he be in- 
telligent and communicative, they feel that they are amply compen- 
sated for their hospitality. Social visits are more frequent than 
among your city denizens, and almost every Saturday afternoon is 
set apart for a neighborhood ‘quilting,’ where the young of both 
sexes are equally represented. These quiltings present an odd mix- 
ture of rustic gallantry, garrulity and gossip; but as every thing is 
said and done under the watchful supervision of one or more obser- 
vant matrons, we give them our hearty approval. We wish not to 
be recognized among those who would strip life of its innocent 
pleasures, and rob youth of those harmless fancies and cheerful 
gayeties without which existence would be but a gloomy and narrow 
pathway to the tomb. 

We had indifferent luck in finding game, as the ‘ harvest of the 
hunter’ does not arrive till November. Meeting with a bevy of 
buzzards we for the first time yielded to the temptation of shooting 
one. He tumbled to the ground, and on our approach began to 
disgorge freely ; a customary and efficient means of defence ; the 
malignant odors making us wish for the idols’ noses ‘that smell not.’ 
By driving him a short distance we exhausted his means of warfare, 
and found him to measure six feet and three inches across the wings. 
Soon after he took flight and joining his companions doubtless gave 
them the results of his recent experience. These black-coated fel- 
lows are the scavengers of the south, and frequent the skirts of the 
cities to feed upon the putrid éarcasses. They never prey upon live 
animals, and seem to abhor every thing which has not the relish of 
putrescence and the flavor of death. Having large wings, they sus- 
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tain dueniiitiiaes a long time in the air without enue effort, moving 
round each other in concentric circles. At last the few whe com- 
prise the aristocracy make a descent upon their booty. When they 
have gorged themselves they retire to a large tree, and the subal- 
tern buzzards hasten to satisfy the cravings of their plebeian appe- 
tites. ‘These modern harpies are numerous in every state south of 
Maryland. Ata distance they resemble the turkey, are sluggish in 
their habits, and alone of southern birds are not vocal. 

The celebrated Mr. Aupuson, who is said years ago to have tra- 
versed this region, must have found the buzzard one of the least 
inspiring subjects of his pencil. Genius, we are told, delights in 
contrast; and we can fancy the serene countenance of the great 
naturalist when turning from this unsightly cormorant to sketch the 
graceful and agile form of the mocking-bird pouring forth its many 
voices within the shady dell, or the gambols of the turtle-dove roll- 
ing its carols through the secret forests. We can see him clad in 
his uncouth habit, now climbing the jagged precipice to reach the 
nest of a hawk, now dashing through a pathless thicket of cane- 
brake, and now with gun and apparatus poised upon his head plough- 
ing the waters of the swollen creek. All honor to the maa, the 
glance of whose eye into the great American forest has revealed to 
us a thousand agreeable forms of those who 
* WinG their way along the trackless coast, 


The desert and illimitable air, 
Lone wandering, but not lost.’ 


Our hunt of yesterday has furnished a theme for another para- 
graph. Insects are the peculiar scourge of this as well as other 
warm climates. Sit down on a log, and a gross of red-bugs, of a 
size invisible to vulgar eyes, lay the foundation of as many ulcers. 
Go among the bushes, and a host of wood-ticks bury themselves in 
your flesh. Venture into a stable or forsaken crib, and a myriad of 
fleas are waltzing in high glee up and down the legs of your panta- 
loons. At twilight a score of gentlemen cock-roaches enter the sit- 
ting-room. They are usually democratic in their associations, but at 
this hour they have a decided penchant for the ladies, whom they 
sedulously entertain by wantonly alighting upon their bosoms and 
nestling among their tresses. I*inally, you goto your sleeping room 
where you have previously fortified your bed with a musquito bar. 
You carefully deposit yourself within your muslin intrenchments : 
perchance you are now free from farther assault ; but whenever you 
awake during the night, you hear the war-song of your indefatigable 
enemy valiantly assailing every outpost of your defence. Still the 
ravages of these entomological hosts may be avoided. The red- 
bug ‘abounds only i in decayed wood, the fleas in filth and rubbish, 
and the winged insects in the vicinity of stagnant water. 

From childhood we had been told that there were ‘cords’ of snakes 
in the southern country; and we were nota little surprised, during 
our first summer’s journey of five hundred miles, to notice but a 
single specimen. The oak and pine lands have a compact soil, af- 
fording few hiding places for reptiles except those which burrow ; 
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and hence the ser pentine race of late years have been nearly anni- 
hilated by their inexorable enemy, the hog. No matter whether a 
moccasin, a rattle, or a fangless black snake be the object of pursuit, 
the swinish hero dashes after him with a sort of Cossack ferocity. 
If his snakeship takes refuge in the top of a bush it is of no avail: 

the pursuer, making a regular Cerro Gordo attack, brings down the 
reptile, snatches, shakes, and devours him with the highest relish. 
So the race of snakes are now restricted to unfrequented swamps 
and retired water-courses, from the recesses of which they peep 
forth, and wonder why the red deer has given place to thick-skinned 
and voracious swine. 

An hour after dark has brought us to our home at the Springs, 
where during our absence a family of some celebrity from Texas 
had arrived and taken lodgings. The lady boarders, from want of 
other excitement, were all astir with the incident. Some one also 
had brought up the recent papers, the first we have seen for a week ; 
and the men are-busy in despatching the Mexican war news, the 
Liverpool price of cotton, the ravages of the canker-worm on the 
Mississippi bottom lands, and lastly the politics of the day, including 
several ‘no party’ letters from Genera] Taytor. The mistress of 
the boarding establishment is unusually full of business. 

‘Clear the table, Peggy; put out of sight that ugly water-bucket ; 
tell Joe to bring in some light-wood; call Wesley, and tell him I 
say he must harness the gray mare and bring up that barrel of flour 
from the grocery; tell Aberdeen not to make so much noise in the 
kitchen, the black scoundrel !’ 

This reminds us, of what perhaps every one is aware, that the 
slaves have no family or surname, but simply a given one, after the 
usage of the patriarchal era. These are usually given them by 
their mothers. They are generally short; the abbreviation of the 
christian names most frequent among the white population. Often, 
however, the pride of the mother exhibits itself in naming her off- 
spring after distinguished persons ; those the names of whom she has 
heard most frequently and deferentially mentioned. Hence Wasu- 
iNGTON, Wesley, Columbus and Newton, with the more ancient 
magnates, Cesar, Cato and Pompey, are enjoying an immortality, 
even among those who do not comprehend their distinctive virtues. 

As the negroes learn nothing from books, their knowledge of the 
Bible and of history, even among the most intelligent, is extremely 
limited and imperfect, abounding in odd whims and strange errors. 
We once attended a large meeting of the colored people, addressed 
by a colored preacher, who of course could neither read nor write. 
It was his custom not to take any particular passage for a text, but 
to relate some incident of Scripture, according to the best of his 
recollection, and then add such explanations of his own as might 
occur to him. On this occasion he selected the visit of Nicodemus, 
as the foundation of his observations. 

‘My bred’ren,’ said he, ‘dere was in old times a great many 
preachers on de ’arth who went about ’mong de people. Many 
of dem was white preachers, sech as Peter, James and John. 
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Dere was also a great many colored preachers, and de greatest 
among dem all was de nigger Demus!’ 

Another arrival at the Springs, consisting of a party of gamblers, 
or ‘sportsmen,’ as they are here called. These men are cosmopo- 
lites, hailing from any part of the world they think it advisable. 
They reside in the sea-ports and larger towns during the winter, and 
in summer retire to the villages and watering-places, or perhaps to 
the highlands of Tennessee and Kentucky, to mature plans for the 
campaign of the ensuing winter. Our first observation of this class 
of men was in one of the larger southern towns. There were about 
one hundred and fifty in the place, mostly trim, well-dressed fellows, 
some wearing embroidered vests and checked cravats, with rings and 
jewelry to match, and others in the plain broad-cloth garb of a cler- 
gyman. After dinner you could see them in groups upon the side- 
walks ; or if the weather was sunny, lounging at the front window 
of a hotel or confectionary, watching the passers-by from their safe 
and luxurious ambushment. There were among them a few gray- 
headed men, and now and then a beardless youth, but the majority 
were in the prime of life. They were usually retired and uncom- 
municative in their deportment; and perhaps our imagination led 
us to think that their faces wore an anxious, ill-at-ease expression. 
Aside from its immorality, one would infer that the vicissitudes of 
such a life, its liability to be reduced to the extremities of want and 
suffering, would occasion its votaries much inquietude. It is said 
that even the most successful, in their reflecting moments, deprecate 
their course of life, and in bitter tones lament the hour they yielded 
to temptation. If there be no want of sincerity in these men, there 
is at least of moral energy. We are aware that there are those 
who attempt to throw a sort of heroic interest around this class of 
free-booters, and who would fain have us believe that their other- 
wise spotless characters are only tarnished bya habit into which they 
have fallen from the uncontrollable force of circumstances. There 
may be those among them who have been ‘ more sinned against than 
sinning ;’ yet it is nonsense to urge the plea of necessity as an 
apology for the gambler, ina country where there is a continual de- 
mand for labor, and where any one can secure a comfortable liveli- 
hood by the cultivation of the soil. A dislike of manual labor, false 
pride, and a love of the excitement of a crowd, are the real causes 
which make men gamblers. To be convinced of this, you have only 
to trace them back to their early history. A large proportion of 
them are from families of reputable standing, and who are ‘ well to 
do’ in the world; but from a not unfrequent error of parents, the 
sons have been raised to no habits of industry, and are under no 
salutary restrictions. They have grownup to manhood with strong 
ungovernable passions, a love of show and pleasure, and an utter 
aversion to toil and systematic effort. At length their patrimony 
fails, and they are thrown upon society for a livelihood. With no 
discipline of mind to enable them to engage in professional life, 
and having no qualifications for business, where shall they go? 
They are already familiar with the haunts of dissipation, and if not 
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incipient ‘ sportsmen,’ it requires few if any allurements to make 
them such. 

Let us not be understood as regarding the gambler beyond the 
pale of human sympathy. No man, but Ong, has ever yet trod 
the earth, who did not need charity more than justice, in the judg- 
ments of his fellow men upon him and his actions. It is our duty 
to judge men, when we venture to judge them at all, with reference to 
the influences and associations by which they have been surrounded. 
Without carrying this rule to the false length which would find an 
excuse for all wrong by transferring its responsibility to others, the 
most rigid moralist will not refuse to soften the severity of the cen- 
sure with which he would otherwise visit the authors of human 
offences. Tothe gambler life is aquestionable boon. He at times 
must be conscious that he is suffering a brutal debasement of the 
intellect and heart. He is deprived of those consolations which 
sustain others amid griefs and misfortunes. Even the few joys he 
does anticipate, in the hour of their fruition become 


‘Like Dead Sea fruits that tempt the eye, 
But turn to ashes on the lip.’ MoNADNOCK. 


T HE FALLEN BRAVE. 


BY &. CURTISS HINE. 


Arar, the stern and fallen Brave 
Sleep shroudless in the gory grave ; 
The rose that blushed so warm and red 
Upon the warrior’s cheek, is dead ; 
But with a star-beam many a name 
Is graven on the scroll of Famer! 


Where grim San Juan towers on high, 
And Cerra Gordo flouts the sky, 

On Palo-Alto’s gory field, 

Where Rinaeotp’s loud artillery pealed ; 
They braved the battle’s fiery breath, 
And sleep the dreamless sleep of death ! 


Toll, toll the solemn funeral bell, 
Awake the echoes with their knell, 
And to the bending, listening sky 
Proclaim how Valor’s children die, 
Amid the battle’s crash and din 
Bright glory for their land to win! 


Peace to their bones, that crumbling lie 
Beneath a burning tropic sky! 

They cannot hear the plaintive wail 
Of thousands on each passing gale, 
But may their memories brightly rest 


Like sunbeams on their country’s breast ! 
Boston, Aug ust, 1847. 
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Came into the crowded city 
Once a wanderer pale and thin, 

Drawing strains to waken pity 

From his shattered violin. 


*T was the hour of eve confession, 

When the red sun sank to rest : 
And his notes seemed the expression 
Of the golden tinted West. 






Simple were the strains and lonely, 
Whispered from the trembling string ; 

Mournful, tender, such as only 

From a bleeding bosom spring. 






Played of love in fullest measure, 
Love that mourns for fellowship ; 
And his eye grew bright with pleasure, 
And a smile danced on his lip. 


Softer came the sunlight streaming, 
Sweeter, lighter was his play ; 
And I knew that he was dreaming 
Of his loved ones far away. 


Of the wild flower and the meadow ; 
Of the green hills and the vines; 

Of his cottage in the shadow 

Of the crested Appenines. 






Deeper grew the twilight o’er him, 
Grew more deep his strain, and pure ; 

Fell the rich man’s gold before him, 

With the half-pence of the poor. 






Yet he saw nor gift nor giver, 
Though they thronged the narrow ways; 
Only saw his native river, 


And his love of other days. 


Kindly spoke they — yet unheeding, 
Tenderly he wrought the while ; 
Only heard her gentle pleading, 
Only saw her peaceful smile. 


And the magic.sounds up-wreathing 

Rose like breath of flowers rare ; 
Soft — ye might have heard the breathing 
Of the crowd that gathered there. 






Sudden broke the string asunder — 
Woke the minstrel from his dream ; 

All around he gazed with wonder, 

Into eyes that tearful gleam. 


: 
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And the veuegin ound him | pressing 
Brought their gifts of love unsought ; 

And the stern priest gave his blessing 
For the good thing he had wrought. 


Past the twilight ; stars were burning 
O’er them in the azure dome, 

When they led him, slowly turning 
Toward his far-off, sunny home. 


Fade from ears those numbers slowly ; 
Ring in hearts their echoes yet, 
As the pale stars, peaceful, holy, 


Linger when the sun has set. J. A. 8. 
Oambridge, Sept., 1847. 


UPON THE THEATRE O 


Recent events, by reminding our nation of what it now is, seem 
well calculated to invite attention to what it is hereafter to become ; 
in other words, to the probable destiny which awaits us as a people. 
As that destiny, be it what it may, is to be wrought out by our- 
selves, the problem i is thereby rendered one of far higher interest 
than it could otherwise become ; ; and that interest, of course, is all 
naturally enough directed to seeking out and identifying those ele- 
ments which are at once to fashion that destiny and to determine its 
direction. The anomalies which surround various groups of the 
human family upon this continent, and every where mingle in their 
history, are such, that no progress seems attainable in the research 
proposed, without going back in the history of our race for a start- 
ing-point that shall rid us of these difficulties. This point is readily 
indicated to us by the relative positions which the various races of 
the human family are found to have ever maintained in regard to 
each other. Though differing widely one from another, in various 
respects, both mentally and physically, yet one alone—namely, the 
Caucasian race— has ever risen, intellectually, far above each and 
all the others, and has constantly led the way in all that is truly 
great of human production. 

We are aware that the people of China and the Hindoos, who do 
not belong to this race, have by some been deemed exceptions to 
this rule; and that their acquire ments, such as they are, have been 
supposed to justify this distinction in their favor. The supposition 
upon its face is a plausible one; but it fails to receive support from 
investigation. The total want of progress and of new methods in 
both these people is an inexplicable fact, if we are to suppose them 
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‘the authors of what they now possess and practice. Mental crea- 
tion is not usually so characterized ; but on the contrary, whenever 
this has been sufficient to carry its possessors beyond the mere pro- 
visions for the simple necessities of a rude existence, it has been 
marked by progress and by new production. When therefore we 
note the mental and mechanical condition of the Chinese, both ad- 
vanced quite beyond the rude and necessitous point we have indi- 
cated, or consider the higher mathematical knowledge which has 
been manifested by the Hindoos, extending far into the region of 
modern refined analysis, and then reflect that neither of these has 
evinced the least progress from the day of our earliest knowledge 
of them; and that in the case of the Hindoos many of their mathe- 

matical and astronomical methods are now practised arbjtrarily, and 
with no pretension to a knowledge of the principles upon which 
they rest, we are resistlessly drawn to the conclusion that both these 
people are indebted to sources beyond themselves for what they 
thus enjoy, but have never been able to extend or improve. 

Half a century since, when the astronomical -tables of the Hin- 
doos were brought to Europe by the French missionaries, and pub- 
lished by Bailly, the French astronomer, some good men were 
startled lest the high antiquity claimed for these should infringe 
upon established beliefs. Since that period, however, the historical 
discoveries of the Champollion school, in regard to ancient Egypt, 
have quieted all such alarms by demonstratively falsifying the chro- 
nological data upon which they were founded, and extending the 
reign of the arts, sciences and civilization back through a period of 
time so vast as creatly to anticipate the epoch claimed for the tables 
in question; and all this so fortified by the nature of the discove- 
ries themselves, as to silence cavil and force perfect conviction. 

We have spoken of the Caucasian variety of the human family 
and whatever may have been thought or believed formerly of he 
origin or character of the ancient Egyptians, we now know that 
they belonged to this race ; and we know too that their standard of 
civilization and of mental culture approached much nearer to our 
own than those of any other ancient people of whom we are so in- 
structed as to speak. We cannot indeed aver that civilization and 
high mental culture began with the Egyptians; but since the dis- 
coveries to which we have referred, we find that by far the oldest 
of both these of which we have obtained any knowledge, belong to 
Egyptians and to Egypt. Far back, in the distant and shadowy 
ages of the past, we find this people in the use of a language bear- 
ing no resemblance to any other of either Asia or Africa. In the 
midst of all these the Egyptian, language stood isolated and alone, 
without origin and without descent, but exhibiting upon immense 
monuments the high antiquity of its existence throughout the whole 
valley of the Nile. It was there in use throughout ‘all the duration 
of the Egyptian empire ; and that too in despite of the successive 
and violent invasions of the Persians, the Greeks and the Romans; 
not to mention those of the A:thiopians, since the monuments erected 
by the Athiopian princes, both in Egypt and their own country, 
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show by the inscriptions which cover them that the Egyptian lan- 
guage, like the other institutions of Egypt, was common to both 
countries. The inscribed monuments subsisting from two hundred 
leagues south of the frontiers of Egypt to the very ruins of Alex- 
andria, all bear this language; and all those who have profoundly 
studied it, concur in the opinion that it is a parent language, having 
no relations with any other. The ancient intercourse of the He- 
brews, the Assyrians, and the Arabs with Egypt, readily explains 
why some words of the languages of these people should be found 
in the Egyptian, and also why Egyptian words have in some in- 
stances been introduced into the idioms of these several people. 
But in this, as in all similar cases, it is to be observed that the most 
civilized people necessarily exercise the greatest influence, and that 
consequently those words which are found alike in the Egyptian 
and the Hebrew—and we may add, in the Syriac, the Chaldean, 
and the Samaritan, all dialects of the rich Arab family — were pro- 
bably introduced into the Hebrew through the intercourse between 
the Israelites and the Egyptians, and the institutions of Moses, 
which were borrowed from the Egyptian sciences. 

The Egyptian language is an exceedingly curious and peculiar 
one, yet it was regular in its construction and powerful in a high 
degree. It was written essentially different from modern writing, 
since it employed at the same time, in the same text, in the same 
phrase, and sometimes in the same word, three sorts of characters, 
namely, figurative, symbolic and phonetic; while the present usage 
of the civilized world is confined to the last, or alphabetic. If this 
should at first sight seem a cumbrous defect, we must not forget 
that it had its advantages too; giving powers to the language, and 
optional diversity in the employment of these powers, to which 
purely alphabetic writing can never attain. The date of its origin 
of course we cannot know; that point is lost in the shades of anti- 
quity ; but it was maintained in constant use some four thousand 
years from where we first find it; and it was at that first, a regular 
language, of which Champollion has given us a grammar! We 
may add, that no people of antiquity made so constant and so 
varied use of writing as these; their public edifices were covered 
with it, and their ruins are still daily restoring to us written frag- 
ments of the public customs and the private transactions of this 
highly cultivated people. Nor do these evidences belong to the 
age of the Greeks or the Romans; periods that we are accustomed 
to consider ancient. At Thebes, portions of various ruined edifices 
are recognizable by their inscriptions as being themselves fragments 
of anterior erections, and they have been employed in the construc- 
tion of the edifices of which they now fotm part, and have already 
occupied their present secondary position, three thousand six hun- 
dred years! 

Where, then, in the annals of time, is the true source of these 
successive generations of ruins to be placed? Coeval with this an- 
tique and profound knowledge of regular language, and partaking 
largely of the same mental impulse, was the high development of 
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the arts, sciences and aii organization for which these Ouuly 
sians of the primitive ages were so remarkable. The art of pro- 
ducing glass and enamelled works in all their variety and beauty, 
and of working metals, and indeed all substances employed in 
these and the other useful arts, was early carried to great perfection 
in Egypt; and chemistry, which has been so highly perfected at 
the present day with us, was not only practically theirs in a refined 
degree, but its very name, as we now employ it, has come to us 
from that people, being derived directly from the ancient name of 
Egypt itself, which was Chimi. A bare inspection of what time 
and barbarism have left us of the labors of the really ancient 
Egyptians, furnishes an extended idea of the astonishing perfection 
of Egyptian industry, which so well knew the most useful as the 
most rare inventions of the arts, numerous centuries prior to the 
times to which present Europe assigns, with so much confidence, 
their first discovery. The construction of the zodiac and the divi- 
sion of time into weeks of seven days each, was in practice by this 
people four thousand three hundred and fifty years since, at which 
time both had already attained the sanction of time- honored usages. 
This division of time into weeks is one of the most ancient ves- 
tiges of civilization, and is a period of unequalled certainty ; since, 
having the day for its unit, it furnishes data for all computations of 
time, without either error or confusion. The national calendar of 
the Egyptians, though defective, was so from design, and not igno- 
rance. ‘Their civil or vague year was of three hundred and sixty- 
five days, which was known by them to be less than the length of 
the true solar year; but this was consecrated by their religion. 
The names of the twelve months were those of twelve deities ; 
each day, and each part of the day, was equally under especial 
protection. This fact explains the long use of a civil calendar so 
imperfect; for the use of this vague year was religiously preserved 
by the Egyptians, because, by the effeet of the annual retrograda- 
tion, the commencement of the year would fall nearly one day later 
every four years ; and thus, in a known series of years, would have 
occurred upon each day of the vague year; and each of the reli- 
gious festivals, etc., attached to specific days of this vague or move- 
able year, would thus fall in succession during the same series upon 
each day also; thus consecrating in turn all the days of the year. 
But this people well knew the true length of the solar year; a pe- 
riod which the moderns had such vast trouble to determine ; since 
they knew and taught that fourteen hundred and sixty-one of their 
vague years were just equal to fourteen hundred and sixty solar 
years. In that period of time they knew that the true and their 
vague year always began together, and at the same moment of ab- 
solute time. This period they named Sothic, from their name of 
the dog-star, and it is still familiarly known to all astronomers. 
That they are the authors of this period is shown by the fact that 
it has no existence except in connection with and reference to their 
defective year; an institution which every Pharaoh was upon his 
coronation especially sworn to maintain; and which, from proofs 
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foveal in the une of the old eb of Thebes, we den to have 

existed in Egypt as a regular institution three thousand two hun- 
dred and eighty-five years before the Christian era; or more than 
five thousand one hundred years prior to the present time. 

Inseparable from the high state of the arts and sciences of the 
Egyptians was a refined and extended cultivation of letters. In 
ages which elapsed almost before we are accustomed to assume 
that ‘antiquity began,’ vast libraries were theirs, of their own pro- 
duction, and music and poetry were successfully cultivated. One 
entire epic poem of theirs is now extant, whose present age ex- 
ceeds three thousand four hundred years. 

The domestic position and internal relations of the Egyptian 
people were such as comport in all respects with the culture and 
the intelligence we have indicated. The government was a monar- 
chy, but distinctly a limited one. The king was literally the first 
subject of the law; his will was subject to it, controlled by it; 
and at his death, each Pharaoh was solemnly, and by legal provi- 
sion, adjudged by the people, before his entombment. Nor was 
this an idle ceremony ; there still exist monuments in Egypt, raised 
by her kings during their reigns, from which their own names have 
since been obliterated, in pursuance of these judgments of the peo- 
ple. The country was governed by fixed and written laws, and its 
lands were held by written deeds, as ours now are; and originals 
of both these are still preserved to us. Person and property were 
fully protected; all knowledge deemed most useful and necessary 
to the public prosperity was carefully sought and encouraged; po- 
lice regulations were carefully and successfully perfected, as were 
all the civil institutions. That which modern nations have disco- 
vered by long efforts, Egypt had discovered ages before, and had 
made of such discoveries the most judicious applications for her 
own security and happiness. 

In fact, all that has come to us of this people reveals to us‘an 
almost ever-varied study of the productions of nature, and a re- 
markable advance in human industry ; which, at periods of the most 
remote antiquity, they had rendered capable of satisfying, by skill 
in the arts, all the demands of a civilization and a social condition 
very analogous to our own at the present day; and these affecting 
the same taste for the same enjoyments, and satisfied by the same 
means; namely, the precious metals, rare or useful animals, the 
pomp of public ceremonies; enjoyments rendered noble by their 
means and their object, and by the effect of that conviction, more 
noble still, which exalts prodigies of the arts in the general estima- 
tion above all the productions of nature. We may, then, without 
danger of well-founded contradiction, consider Egypt, in its civil, 
agricultural and industrial splendor, the antique type of the civiliza- 
tion created, enlarged and perfected by the cultivation of intelli- 
gence, the love of order, the respect of the gods, the wisdom of 
political institutions, the power of the laws, the sciences and of all 
the varied knowledge which reflects honor upon the human mind. 

The direct connection of the foregoing details with our immediate 
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subject, wa ule paramount importance to its duchinden, will at 
once be apprehended when it is considered how fully and entirely 

they demonstrate the perfectly marked mental distinctions which 

separated the various classes of the human family in ages so remote 

from the present as to leave no room for question that these are 

part of man’s nature, and not the result of modern accident or cir- 

cumstance. The Egyptians well knew various races of men, and 

they have painted and sculptured them as they knew them, in times 

more remote than are reached by any other historical evidence in 

our possession. Then, again, the same races are also well known 

to us now; and simple comparison is sufficient to show us that they 

are severally still the same in mental peculiarity and condition, and 

that therefore they are now, in these respects, to the world just what 

they were in the days of the earliest Pharaohs. The tombs of the 

kings near Thebes have furnished us with the representations of 
different races of men who were known to the Egyptians. 

From the exactness of these representations, which date cer- 
tainly more than sixteen hundred years before the Christian era, it 
is demonstrated that at that epoch the Egyptians well knew the old 
continent, the different races which inhabited Europe, Africa and 
Asia, and particularly the principal people of the last two coun- 
tries. Protracted wars had brought Egypt in contact with much of 
Africa ; and we readily distinguish upon the Egyptian monuments 
several varieties of Negroes, differing from each other by the same 
principal traits which modern travellers have also pointed out as 
distinguishing them, either in regard to color, or other differences 
no less characteristic. The wars of Egypt having also carried her 
armies into Arabia, and against the great empire of Assyria, we 
should thence quite naturally expect to find the Arabs, the Assy- 
rians and the Medes figured upon the monuments of the Egyptians ; 
and we do so find them figured, each in his distinctive character. 
The Indians too appear there, no less perfectly; and for the reason 
that both the wars and the commerce of Egypt extended to the land 
of these people. They knew too the lonians, and consequently the 
Greek race, whom they also pictured ; and finally the blonde race 
of Europe was also known to and figured by the Egyptians of the 
times anterior to the wars of Troy; though little to the credit of 
these early Europeans, for they are exhibited on the monuments 
clothed in the skins of wild beasts, with the hair still upon them. 

The Egyptians, then, in the most remote ages of antiquity, knew 
these various people well; and with the exception of the Cauca- 
sians, they knew them just as we now know them, after the suc- 
cession of so many ages. They were then, both socially and men- 
tally, just what they are now; nor have ‘they, through all these 
intervening centuries, produced any thing, either for themselves or 
for the world, which they did not equally produce then. The 
Egyptians, too, vanquished and dominated these various races, just 
as the Caucasians of the present day do, and as the same race ever 
has. To the ancient Caucasian-Egyptian belonged arts, sciences, 
refinement, wealth, luxury and power; and these he created for 
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himself. Succeeding ages mixed his blood with others; and with 
successive mental deteriorations Egypt fell, and was trodden under 
foot by the ‘impure foreigner,’ while the seat of civilization and 
of empire passed to other climes. But—and this is the lesson by 
which we should never cease to profit—though all these thus passed 
to others, yet they did not pass to, or fix their abode with, any of the 
inferior races, but remained, and still do remain, with the Caucasian 
alone. . 

Having seen, then, that the various races of the human family 
were as distinct in their characters and capabilities from four to five 
thousand years ago as they are at present, and that one of these 
races has always exhibited great mental superiority, and conse- 
quently control, over each and every of the other, we are prepared 
with reliable data upon which to base rational foresight of the des- 
tiny of humanity upon the American continent. 

We have seen the Caucasian-European, in his rude habit of 
skins, gazing with wonder upon the riches and the splendor of 
Egyptian civilization ; and we have seen him in the course of ages 
emerge from this barbarism, reject his covering of skins, and as- 
sume that position in the world which the refined Egyptian so long 
maintained. From Europe the Caucasian made his way to this 
continent ; first to discover, and then to people it. Almost every 
where the land was found occupied by men; and these were of 
different races, varying in their degrees of capability from those 
who had made considerable approaches to civilization, properly so 
called, downward to the miserable Carib, who lacked the capacity 
to provide himself with even a rude hut to shelter his person from 
the elements. Farther research also showed that in parts of this 
continent were remaining the works of other and unknown men, 
who had disappeared, and whose successors could give no intima- 
tion either of their origin or their fate. But neither any of the then 
existing occupants, nor, so far as can be known, any of those whose 
remaining works attested their former presence, were Caucasians ; 
and consequently no evidences of such civilization as belongs to 
that race were met with here. 

Europe having discovered the new world, resolved to people it ; 
and colonies or settlements from three different European powers al- 
most simultaneously commenced the Caucasian rule of the Western 
hemisphere. All these were virtually Caucasians, and all brought with 
them the predominant characteristics of that race. The Spaniards 
entered upon the South, and the French came into Canada on the 
North, while our immediate ancestors peopled various portions of 
the original ‘thirteen’ of these United States. Here as everywhere, 
before the superiority of the Caucasian race was manifest, at first 
interview, and the domination inseparable from that superiority 
necessarily and quickly followed. The policy adopted and pursued 
by these colonies was different ; and perhaps little or nothing was 
then thought of the momentous consequences which were to flow 
from a circumstance apparently so slight; or more probably it may 
have been want of knowledge, rather than of thought, which then 
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onal to son neglennd the all- important contingent which really in- 
volved the ultimate fate of this continent. The policy to which we 
have adverted was, with the Spanish and the French, the same. 
They had not to deal with the same races ; but disregarding the les- 
sons of all past experie nce, they both sought to mix their blood with 
that of the natives, and thus to absorb those people into the new 
society they were about to institute. 

With our fathers, on the contrary, the opposite policy obtained. 
‘The Goths, the common ancestors of the inhabitants of North- 
western Europe, are the noblest branch of the Caucasian race. We 
are their children. It was the spirit of the Goth that guided the 
May-F lower across the trackless ocean; the blood of the Goth that 
flowed at Bunker’s Hill.’* Sternly did these men put far from them 
all thoughts of such mingling of the races: they saw and felt the 
native’s inferiority, and they spurned that alliance by which, though 
the posterity of the Indians would be partially exalted in the human 
scale, yet their own must be equally abased. These opposite poli- 
cies have now begun, each to produce its legitimate results. The 
mixed race, the ‘Bots Brélé,’ which has sprung from the connexion 
of the French with the Northern Indians, is represented in all its 
nothingness, by the thriftless packmen of the Fur Companies ; 
while ‘the Spanish experiment with a different race has inflicted 
upon the world the miserable Mexican, and still farther south other 
hybrids, in no respect more promising. Contrasted with the result 
of these human adulterations, the proud and glorious experiment of 
our fathers stands nobly forth in bold and imposing reality. The 
descendants of those fathers are Goths still; and by maintaining 
the distinctive features of that branch of the Caucasian family, what 
may they not yet accomplish? In a brief half century these 
descendants have risen from dependent colonies to the rank and 
position of one of the first powers of the civilized world; and yet 
their career is but just now commenced. They have done this, not 
from fortuitous circumstances, but through that active and predomi- 
nent energy which gives prompt re ality to their sound and constantly 
matured resolves. This practice of resolves, and this predominent 
energy, are still as active and efficient as ever: their very essence 
is that progress w hich knows no cessation and brooks no delay. 

Nothing is more certain than that we owe all we are as a nation, 
and all we can ever rationally hope to be, tothe preservation of our 

race from that commingling with others which has multiplied degene- 
rate thousands upon the earth, who can only live ignobly and inglo- 
riously pass away. Before this policy of ours the inferior native 
will eventually disappear from the earth: and yet the French and 
Spanish result is no better, but rather worse. The hybrid fruits of 
that policy may prolong the blood of the weak side of their ancestry 
more years upon the earth; but these are doomed, like all of their 
kind, to live without just ren: ens and, in the economy of Nature, 
they must no less succumb at last to that Caucasian superiority 
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which they can never even strive to equal, and so must finally pass 
away, leaving no memorial of greatness ; no useful bequests to those 
who shall come after them. In either case then, the resu/é must be 
the same: in either the Caucasian Goth will find his energies con- 
stantly carrying him forward, steadily overcoming resistance in all 
the forms in which it may present; displacing tribe after tribe of 
each and all the inferior races, and substituting his own more per- 
fectly organized society for that which he has caused to disappear, 
until he finally crowns his efforts in the universal possession and 
political dominion of the entire continent which he inhabits. 


THE DEATH oP DE CHASBSTELAER. 
AN AUTHENTIC BISTORICAL sxEtTcE. 


Fair Scotia’s mountains, wild and blue, 
That whisper to the listening skies, 

And through their veil with rapture view 
The domes of heaven beyond them rise: 


Fair land, that long hath lain at rest, 
Like bark becalmed upon the sea, 
With sunbeams sleeping on thy breast, 
Awake! I strike the lyre for thee! 


Unhappy Mary! how thy sun 
Was ever clouded o’er with gloom ; 
Thou wert a fated, stricken one, 
From cradle to the tomb. 


Like withered leaves, when storms are rife, 
The few whose hearts were all thine own 
Fell blasted from the tree of life, 
And left thee in the world alone. 


Each fragrant rose of flowery June 
For mirror to thy cheek did fly, 

But quickly held with grief commune, 
And waned like tints from morning sky. 


And he, the young, the fair and brave, 
Who shared life’s early joys with thee, 

Was swept beneath Fate’s rolling wave, 
Like vessel ’neath a wintry sea. 


*T was evening, and the rising moon 
Was peering through the silver’d trees, 
And on the gorgeous flowers of June, 
That bowed to greet the passing breeze: 
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The nightingale with joyous song : 
Soared gaily through the fragrant air, ; 
And seraphs, as they passed along, ; 
Oft paused to gaze on scene so fair. 


Within a castle, worn and gray, 
Sat Scotia’s fair and peerless Queen, 
And turned her eye where sieeping lay 
The landscape ‘neath its mantle green. 


Her thoughts were distant, far away, 
Upon the vine-wreathed hills of France, 
Where blue the winding waters stray, 
And in the sunlight leap and dance. 


And then she thought of him who came 
With her athwart the furrowed main, 

Within whose breast a quenchless flame 
Her glance had lit, that ne’er could wane. 











Then kneeling down, she prayed that Hr 
Whose smile can soothe the tortured heart 

Might set the weary captive free, 

And bid his every grief depart. 






O, never do the angels gaze 
On earth, and sing so sweet a strain, . 

As when a beauteous woman prays 

For one who loves and loves in vain! 






She paused ; her tears fell fast and warm, 
Like rain-drops from the drooping flower, 

That trembles in the summer storm 

Which clouds the golden noon-tide hour. 






She heard a rustling by her side, 
Her lover through the curtains crept, 

And though with firmness oft denied, 

Thus urged his suit, while Mary wept: 


* Sweet Queen! sweet Mary! by the days 
We spent beside the winding Seine, 

By every fond endearing gaze 

Of thine my memory loves to glean: 






When hand in hand we used to stray 
At eve, and through the western sky 
Behold the colors bright and gay 
Of angel’s pinions soaring by: 


By all the memories treasured up 
In joyous youth’s impassioned day, 
Like flowers to wreath life’s bitter cup, 
I pray thee spurn me not away!’ 






She rose, majestic, firm and tall ; 
The Woman was no longer there ; 

The moon-beams cast upon the wall 

Her queenly form and features fair. 
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Sternly she spoke: ‘I spurn thee hence, 
Thou vile and craven-hearted thing ! 
Has Mary Stuart no defence 
To shield her from the adder’s sting? 


‘ Intruder on my sacred hours, 
Durst thou insult thy country’s QuEEN? 
Help! help! my guards! dishonor lowers! 
Haste! save me from yon dastard mean!’ 


Instant the hall was filled with light, 
And hosts came thronging at the call ; 

Tall mailéd forms, with weapons bright, 
The hapless lover held in thrall : 


Who, undismayed, returned the glance 
Of scorn and anger on him cast, 

And then, like one in slumb’rous trance, 
On Mary Stuart gazed his last. 


‘Mary, farewell! a long adieu ; 

My fondest wish on earth is crowned : 
°T is sweet to die, condemned by you, 

And sleep within the mouldering ground. 


When Autumn pales the summer flower, 
One boon from thee alone I crave: 
Come thou at sunset’s yellow hour, 
And gaze upon my lonely grave !’ 


As broke the mists of morn away, 
A hundred bells rang loud and clear 
From out their turrets old and gray, 
The death-peal of De Cuasre.aer. 


He died as brave men ever die, 
And like a lover fond and true, 
His latest words were, with a sigh, 
‘’T is sweet, fair Queen, to die for you!’ 


He perished, and the thirsty earth 
Was by his ebbing life-blood stained ; 

And Mary knew and prized his worth, 
For he within her heart had reigned. 


He was her first, her only love, 
The only star in all her sky, 

And bleeding fell like stricken dove, 
By erring marksman doomed to die ! 


And she — misguided, fated one ! — 

In sorrow’s bleak and sombre night 
Wept o’er the deed so rashly done, 

Till dim that glance so wild and bright. 


Yes, though the Queen might not forget, 
The wretched Woman did forgive, 
And many a lonely hour regret 
De CuasrEeLazr had ceased to live. 3B; Cuncue Siena. 
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CRIBBINGS OF LAURENCE STERNE. 





Dear Knick: A few days ago, I secured a prize in the book way; 
a copy of a work of which the title proceeds in this wise: ‘ IIlus- 
trations of Sterne, and other Essays and Verses: by Joun FErrsar, 
M.D.’ It is comprised in two duodecimo volumes; and I never 
before had the good fortune to fall in with it. Its existence how- 
ever was known to me, and I had formed an estimate of its value 
from the allusion made to it by Sir Wau TER Scort, in his sketch of 
the life of Sterne: 

‘Ir we procced to look more closely into the manner of composition which Sterne thought 
proper to adopt, we find a sure guide in the ingenious Doctor Ferriar,of Manchester, who with the 
most singular patience has traced our author through the hidden sources whence he borrowed 
most of his learning, and many of his more striking and peculiar expressions.’ 

Surprised and gratified in the perusal, and anxious that others 
should participate in my enjoyment, I determined to make a few 
extracts for the Knickerbocker ; but upon turning to Scott’s essay, 
I found that in his own masterly way he had judiciously selected the 
more interesting and striking parts from these volumes ; and recol- 
lecting the universal familarity with Scott’s writings, it seemed to 
me useless to bring them to your notice. Still I could not forbear 
gleaning here and there a something which had been omitted, per- 
haps wisely, and having done this, you are now presented with an 
account of these volumes, and a few extracts from them. 

The first edition of the work, of which the second is now before 
me, was published in 1798, and from the remarks of the author on 
the effect produced in the public mind bythe successive volumes of 
‘Tristram Shandy,’ published from 1758 to ’67, and by the ‘Senti- 
mental Journey,’ published in 1768, it is to be presumed that he was 
their contemporary. In his advertisement to the first edition, the 
author says: ‘A part of the comments on Sterne, which were pub- 
lished some years ago, has been incorporated with these [llustra- 
tions ;’ and in his first chapter he mentions ‘ having published some 
desultory remarks on the writings of Sterne many years ago.’ Our 
author speaks understandingly, when he tells us of the ‘ perplexity’ 
and ‘ admiration’ which invaded the public on the appearance of the 
earlier volumes of ‘Tristram Shandy,’ singular as they were in style, 
quaint in humor, erudite as they proved their author, and indulging 
in allusions, which though not gross, were not usually found in 
writings intended to be perused by educated and refined persons. 

The models from which Sterne had copied and the sources of 
much that he so successfully passed off as original, had been long | 
neglected, and by the world at large forgotten; and with this ad- 
vantage he enjoyed a reputation for originality to which he was by } 
no means entitled. He had become familiar with the works of | 
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Rabeleia, then but slightly known to English iain and even now, 
says Scott, ‘much less read than spoken of;’ and this example is 
doubtless the proximate cause of ‘ Tristram ‘Shandy.’ 

But Doctor Ferriar was not content with this discovery. Having 
once commenced the investigation, materials increased on his hands ; 
and a book entitled ‘Moyen de Parvenir,’ written by Beroalde, Sieur 
de Verville, a canon of the Cathedral of Tours, published in 1599, 
on examination, was found to have contributed largely; ‘a book 
disgusting by its grossness but extremely curious from the striking 
pictures which it offers of the mauners and knowledge of the age.’ 

To this author Doctor Ferriar traces Mr. Shandy’ 8 repartee to 
Obadiah, when the mule was the subject of conversation, and finds 

‘all the abruptness and quickness of transition which Sterne was 
so fond of assuming ;’ yet the critic hesitates, and still perhaps in- 
clined not to judge harshly in a doubtful case, he fails to assert 
what was soon proved by conclusive evidence. It is interesting to 
perceive, that while he thus paused in his first edition, on the publi- 
cation of the second he had attained a certainty in place of hesita- 
ting conjecture. He now says: ‘ This doubt is now completely 
removed by a copy of ‘ Moyen de Parvenir’, which I received from 
Mr. Heber. The blank leaf contains Sterne’ s autograph, ‘L. Sterne, 
a Paris: 8 Livres ;’ and the book, as Mr. Heber observed, bears evi- 
dent marks of having been fr equently turned over.’ 

Theodore Agrippa D’Aubigne, an historian and a satirist, who 
chronicled the events of his time, and with unsparing wit ridiculed 
the frivolities, the vices and the hypocrisy of the day, also furnished 
apart. There may be found the origin of the scene with the Pied- 
montese Lady in the ‘Sentimental Journey,’ and of the singular 
mode in which Sterne commenced many of his sermons. In illus- 
tration of this,the following instance is presented of a clergyman 
who began a sermon thus: ‘Par la vertu de Dieu, par la mort de 
Dieu, par la chair de Dieu, par le sang de Dieu; and added, 
after a long pause, ‘nous sommes sauvez et delivrez de Venfer. i 
passing, our author vindicates Sterne from a charge of plagiarising 
from the History of Friar Gerund, a book intended to ridicule the 
absurdities of the itinerant Spanish preachers, but which it appears 
was published in Spain simultaneously with the first two volumes 
of Shandy in England. 

It is somewhat remarkable that Sterne, in carring on so extensive 
a deception, should have so far forgotten himself as to have afforded 
in the pages of his work any clue to the authors to whom he was so 
largely indebted. Yet our indefatigable investigator was induced, 
by the information that ‘ Bouchet’s Ev ening Conferences’ were found 
in the Shandean library, to endeavor to find this ‘ extremely scarce 
volume.’ It seems long to have eluded the researches of himself 
and friends. Book-collectors and antiquarians were ignorant of its 
existence. At length a friend discovered and procured an odd vo- 
lume for his use ; and what is still more singular. there was ‘ great 
reason to believe that it was in the Skeiron library some years ago.’ 
This doubtless was a volume over which Sterne himself had pored, 
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as . that a band een the srepueny of (Sterne’ s Eugenius) Jobe 
Hall Stevenson, Esq., of Skelton Castle. 

‘ The Sereés of Bouchet consist of a set of regular conversations, 
held, as the title implies, in the evening, gen erally during supper, 
and may be regarded as transcripts of the petit soupers of that age. 
A subject of discussion is proposed each evening, generally by the 
host, and it is treated characteristically, with a mixture of great 
knowledge and light humor.’ Here our author thinks may be found 
the prototypes of the characters whose thoughts and actions are 
recorded on the pages of ‘ Tristram.’ Here | is found the man of 
ancient theory and musty learning, (the elder Shandy ;) here the sol- 
dier ‘ who shouldered his crutch and showed how fields were won;’ 
and the physician, whose ‘little learning was a dangerods thing.’ In 
fact, Sterne seems to have made this. book his study and to have 
deawa freely from its amusing pages, trusting to memory even, for 
his extracts. In one of the Sereés, the question is asked why 
negroes are flat-nosed, and here is the foundation of the subject of 
noses in Tristram. 

But to leave a work which is clearly the foundation on which Sterne 
has built, we find still more behind. 





‘* THERE are not three Bruscambilles in Christendom,’ 
chained up in the libraries of the curious.’ 

‘My father threw down the money as quick as lightning; took Bruscambille into his bosom; 
hied home from Picadilly to Coleman-street with it as he would have hied home with a treasure, 
without taking his hand off once from Bruscambille all the way.’ 


said the stall-man, ‘except what are 


Long before Mr. Shandy added this treasure to his library, it had 
doubtless rested on the Skelton shelves. This writer and another, 
Tabarin by name, had given their lucubrations to the world during 
the reign of Louis the Thirteenth ; and Dr. Ferriar finds that they 
paid large tribute to Sterne; a just recompense, perhaps, for filch- 
ing with no moderate hand from ‘ Moyen de Parvenir.’ 

Accidentally it was discovered that another humorist, Scarron, 
had furnished a story for the ‘ Sentimental Journey ;’ and the chap- 
ter of the Dwarf—improved in the transplanting, it is true, but still 
the same—is drawn from his pages. Sterne had a taste superior 
to his original; and where that was weak and faulty, he added, im- 
proved and strengthened. 

There is some doubt whether Sterne is indebted to ‘ An Essay 
toward the Theory of the Intelligible World, by Gabriel John,’ for 
any part of his productions, although a great similarity is found to 
exist between them. It is perhaps howev er the better opinion that 
Sterne and Gabriel John both stole from the same source, Swift’s 
‘ Tale of a Tub,’ and that their resemblance arises from this cause. 
But we may concede to Gabriel the merit of surprising originality 
in covering pages with dashes; and hence the marbled pages of 
Sterne; but here Dr. Ferriar is disposed to be the champion of 
Sterne, and to deny his obligation to so unworthy a source. He 
concludes this imitation to be doubtful, premising that ‘Sterne may 
be allowed to have possessed sufficient genius to extend one of 
Swift’s hiatus over a whole leaf, without the aid of our anonymous 
writer.’ 
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Leaving, however, these now almost forgotten writers, whose wit 
and whose philosophy are alike tinged with a sombre hue, whose 
volumes have already or are destined soon to pass into oblivion ; 
and, if we except Rabelais, interesting to none except those who 
are smitten with an antiquarian regard for that which is old and 
valueless ; we find that Sterne has drawn no small supplies from a 
volume with which we are more familiar: ‘ Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy.’ This furnished him with his quotations, and enabled 
him to pass off his volumes as an evidence of laborious erudition. 

It is worthy of notice, on the authority of Scott, that ‘ Dr. Fer- 
riar’s essay instantly raised this book to double price in the book- 
market.’ 

There is perhaps no book existing more remarkable than ‘ The 
Anatomy of Melancholy.’ The author seems too diffident to hazard 
an opinion on his subject unless fortified by authority ; and no law- 
yer could more elaborately support his case by quoting from those 
‘learned in the law’ than does Burton, to prove his simplest propo- 
sition. (Quotation is heaped on quotation, while the author himself 
says nothing. All the literature of antiquity seems to lie before 
him like an opened volume ; and he selects here and there an appo- 
site passage, until we wonder at the magnitude of his labors who 
could peruse so many authors and collect their opinions into one 
harmonious whole. Yet he is not without ability of his own; and 
what he has given us in his own language, as the indication of his 
own reflections, makes us wish that he had trusted more to himself 
and paid less attention to the opinions of others. 

Returning to Sterne: There is one passage in which he takes 
occasion to censure plagiarists ; and in this, one would suppose, we 
might at least expect to find him giving us something original; that 
we should not find him condemning the crime of stealing in lan- 
guage which itself was stolen. Sterne says: ‘Shall we forever 
make new books, as apothecaries make new mixtures, by pouring 
only out of one vessel into another? Are we forever to be twist- 
ing and untwisting the same rope? forever in the same track ? for- 
ever at the same pace ?” 

Listen we now to old Burton: ‘ As apothecaries, we make new miz- 
tures every day ; we pour out of one vessel into another ; and as those 
old Romans robbed ali the cities of the world to set out their bad-sited 
Rome, we skim off the cream of other men’s wits, pick choice flowers 
of their tilled gardens, to set out our own sterile plots.” And again: 
‘We weave the same web still ; twist the same rope again and again.’ 

Is not the gravity of the pilferer, as he assumes to be the owner 
of the article purloined, truly amusing? How he must have 
chuckled as he transcribed the passage! and how he must have 
counted on the unsuspecting innocence of the world, who would 
never draw the ancient folio of Burton from its imagined final rest- 
ing-place, garnished with cob-webs and buried under dust, into 
which it was fast turning! Passage after passage of Burton shared 
the same fate; and ingeniously extracted from their former posi- 


tion, they are curiously inlaid into the pages of Sterne, challenging 
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ieieniies for their aevenibenses; wale to ih lel if no Ferriar 
had arisen to detect the fraud, as his legitimate ornaments. 

Though it would be entertaining to extract more largely from 
this book, yet we have doubtless given enough to satisfy the reader. 
Suffice it to say, that Bacon, Burnét, Blount, Montaigne and Bishop 
Hall, have in like manner given supplies. Many, very many of the 
passages in Sterne which are most to be admired, and which form 
no small part of the attractions of his works, either by their quaint- 
ness or their beauty, may be found in a form slightly different, with 
a word misplaced or a sentence transposed, in the pages of the au- 
thors named. 

The book of Dr. Ferriar discusses the subject of Sterne’s style 
and story with great ability and fairness, and leaves us impressed 
with the conviction that the Doctor was a gentleman of extensive 
and varied reading, and of elegant accomplishments. 

The Illustrations of Sterne are the fruits of leisure hours devoted 
to literary pursuits ; of ‘idle hours not idly spent ;’ and he has here 
accumulated overwhelming proof to disabuse the world of the error 
of attributing entire originality to Sterne. But he does not desire, 
while exposing this fallacy, to detract wholly from him that credit 
to which he is justly entitled. Our author contends not for victory, 
but for truth; and though ideas, words and sentences are borrowed, 
yet they are set anew, and shine with augmented lustre. The ten- 
der pathos which adorns Sterne’s pages, ever fresh, and which will 
ever claim the tear of sympathy, was the outpouring of his own 
spirit, gushing from ‘ that slender vein of goodness which surround- 
ing gloom concealed.’ 

His are ‘ Maria,’ ‘ The Captive,’ ‘ The Starling,’ and the others, 
so known, so loved; his is that sentiment, so sweetly bidding us to 
rely upon our heavenly Farner: ‘ God tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb,’ w. D. 


NATURE'S PAREWELL. 


Farewei! — all is sadness ; Like Summer’s bright flowers, 
The Summer is flown, My day-dreams are fled, 
The music of Spring Each Hope that hung o’er me 

Aud its rainbow are gone ; Is blighted and dead ; 
A low moan is sighing Each rainbow that sparkled 
O’er hill and through dell, Each sunbeam that fell, 
The dirge of Hope blighted, Is whispering to me, 


A mournful Farewell ! A mournfui Farewell ! 





The flowers too are faded, Farewell to the loved one, 
Clouds darken the sky, A last, long, Farewell ; 

The voice of the wild wind In the sunshine of gladness, 
Is echoing by : Long, long may you dwell ; 

Of zephyr and dew-drop May the bright wreath of friendship 
’T is sounding the knell ; And Hope’s Fairy spell 

Ah! this too is sighing N’er breathe o’er your pathway 
A mournful Farewell ! A mournful Farewell ! 


Mary. 
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BY JOSEPH W. BENNETT. 


*‘Trusg flowers are like the pleasures of the world.’— CrmngLine 


Where a wild mountain torrent rush’d down to the vale, 
While the moon on its waters shone troubled and pale, 
And the dark stones beside it were wet with the spray, 
Which flash’d from the waves as they hurried away : 


There bending in silence, the Tear Plant display’d 
Its blossoms with emblems of sorrow array’d, 
And seem’d, as the source of its being swept past, 
To weep that its fountain was wasting so fast. 


All clammy its leaves with the cold evening mist, 

As lips in a lasting adieu which are kissed, 

And its pendants that sadly and motionless hung 

Were like drops which are shed when the spirit is wrung. 


I gazed on the billows that danced in the light, 

Then murmuring vanish’d in distance and night ; 

And musing on pleasures as brilliant and brief, 
Thought that tear-plant at least not alone in its grief. 
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Niobe of streamlets! the current of life 

For me has been mingled with anguish and strife ; 
Its gaudiest bubbles the soonest were o’er, 

And a mourner I stand on its desolate shore. 


oe 


Return, thou swift waters! and yield me again 

The brow and the spirit unchasten’d by pain! 

Restore from thy vortex one promise or joy, 

Which I’ve cast on thy breakers, and seen thee destroy ! 


Where now are the friendships, unsought and sincere, 
And the loves unrepréss’d by the spectre of fear? 
Where the glimpses of fortune, the visions of fame, 
That like gleams from the arbors of revelry came? 
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I’ve turned from the altar where trembled the bride, 
Of the fair and the gallant the envy and pride ; 

And saw on thy surges, relentlessly tossed, 

The garlands we gave her, all scatter’d and lost. 


I’ve trod the saloon where the chandelier flung 

The glory of noon o’er the happy and young ; 

But its blaze was extinguished, the music no more, 
And the tracks of the dancers were gone from the floor. 
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A pinnace was launched on thy bosomas gay 

As ever did glow with the gilding of day ; 

*T was ribbed with the rain-bow, mirth gave it a gale, 
And Hope her blue mantle exposed for a sail. 


Is that the proud cruiser ? — that wind-beaten bark 
Now floundering on with her binnacle dark ? 

Is that the blithe voyager, who sullenly braves 

By his half broken tiller, the perilous waves ? 


Stern rapids dash onward, and waft from our sight 

These relics of all that is pleasing and bright ; 

Thy glittering trophies but waken regret, 

Away with thy ruins, and let us forget. 
New-Haven, Oct., 1847. 


THOUGHTS ON MANLY EDUCATION. 


BY A NEW cONTRIBUTOR. 


Wuat isa manly education? How may it be acquired? And 
for what ends? These are the points now to be discussed. 

First. What is a manly education? Milton said: ‘I call a com- 
plete and generous education that which fits a man to perform justly, 
skilfully and magnanimously, all the offices both private and public, 
of peace and war.’ This is comprehensive, and as a general defini- 
tion, is as good as any that can be given. 

To educate is to develope ; not to make one man all Latin, another 
all Mathematics ; it is to unfold a man indeed, himself all developed. 
A pupil is educated when he is made a hero in his own individuality ; 
a soul powerful in acts, fruitful in grand results; an adult in intel- 
lect, a rational creature well trained, who will, who can, who does. 

One of the renowned philosophers of antiquity beautifully said of 
the intellectual faculties, ‘I call them not mzne but me. It is these 
which make the man; which are the man.’ Now that system of 
education which most effectually reaches the latent powers of man- 
kind, and brings them out in vigorous discipline, is the most manl 
and the best. Men are valuable, not in proportion to what they know 
but to what they can do. Every youth has a can doinhim. It is 
the office of education to reach that, and impart to it the potency of 
practical exercise. The versatile pen, the delicate pencil, the crea- 
tive chisel, and the eloquent tongue seem wonderful to one contem- 
plating their facility and power. But every thing about them is per- 
fectly simple and easy to him who possesses and has cultivated his 
own can do. 

_ Seconpiy. Let us inquire more minutely into the process by which 
a manly education is to be attained. ‘How many young men,’ 
said Coleridge, ‘are anxiously and expensively be-schoolmastered, 
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be- enamel bee ene any thing but educated ; who have received 
arms and ammunition, instead of skill, strength and courage}; var- 
nished rather than polished; perilously over-civilized, and most 
pitiably uncultivated. And all from inattention to the method dic- 
tated by nature herself, to the simple truth, that as the forms of all 
organized existence, so must all true and living knowledge, proceed 
from within; that it may be trained, supported, fed, excited, but can 
never be infused nor impressed.’ 

This is a luminous statement of what we should never forget. 
We are not to shape the mind by external pressure, paint it over 
with artificial hues, or mechanize its powers ; but to start its germs 
by genial teaching, and prompt its natural and majestic growth from 
the centre outward, as the acorn expands into an oak. The main 
thing is to awaken the principle and method of self-development, 
not so much by conveying information into the mind as to invigo- 
rate in it the power of sending thought out. The human soul is 
not a mere dépét, a passive receptacle for all sorts of trumpery that 
may therein be stowed by the arbitrary will of some mental baggage- 
master; but it is a living and self-producing agent, which is to be 
carefully placed in such relations to appropriate “aliment as to excite 
the latent original power that craves only such knowledge as it can 
appropriate to itself, and can re-produce in shapes and excellence 
all its own. Now to attain this end, due attention must be paid to 
our physical, mental and moral culture. 

First of all, good heed must be given to the education of the body ; 
a kind of cultivation as imperious as any other, since the body is as 
susceptible of improvement as the mind. Our person, with all its com- 
plicated and diversified faculties, physical and mental, is an unit, 
and does not admit of being developed in fragments. Man must 
grow up harmoniously, if he would rise to usefulness, with simulta- 
neous expansion in trunk, branch and foliage, as grows a tree ; the 
sap of immortal energy must circulate without hindrance in every 
fibre, maturing fruits perennial and divine. 

Two laws are manifest in the constitution of our nature, a due 
regard to which cannot but conduce to our welfare and elevate our 
conceptions of the Supreme Beine. Inthe first place, in proportion 
as the physical nature of a man is healthfully developed by suitable 
discipline, winning the greatest vigor of limb, and the greatest acute- 
ness of sense, he will derive important aids to the intellect and moral 
powers from the perfections of his outward frame. Moreover, by a 
delightful reaction, the mind, in proportion as it is invigorated and 
beautified, gives strength and elegance to the body, and enlarges the 
sphere of action andenjoyment. These laws have been recognized 
and observed by the best educators of the world. At Athens, the 
gymnasia became temples of the Graces. They were not merely 
places of exercise for the young, but drew to their halls, porticoes, 
baths, and groves,the most distinguished votaries of every art and 
science. The scenes of this kind most celebrated, were the Academ 
where Plato taught, the Lyceum where Aristotle lectured, and the 
Kynosargy. In “these the refined Greek could gratify his fondness 
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for the beautiful, by the sight of the finest figures, in the prime of 
youth, exercising amidst objects and associations of the greatest ele- 
gance. Surrounded on every hand by the combined charms of 
nature and art, the young men were seen exhilarated with athletic 
sports, andthe old imparting wisdom in the presence of the most 
splendid ideal forms. Then and there physical education began 
with life and constantly augmented its force. Every festival of child- 
hood was made enchanting with flowers and music ; the barge, as it 
was pushed in boyish sport on the lake, was crowned with garlands; 
the oars were moved to the sound of ‘sweet recorders,’ and the 
patriotic mother at home sang an inspiring lullaby, as she rocked 
her infant to sleep in the broad shield of its father. There were 
wrestlings in the open palaestra, as well as races and heroic games ; 
there were gay revels on the mountain sides, and moonlight dances 
in the groves. 

The field of Olympia was to the Greeks the most sacred enclo- 
sure of the gods. The games thereon practiced, among other uses, 
promoted manly education, by teaching that the body has its honors 
as well as the intellect. They felt that vast importance belongs to 
physical agility and strength, not only that the mind may be thus 
aided in energetic action, but that a firm basis may be laid in a sound 
body for the exercise of manly virtues. Without physical vigor, the 
feeble flickerings of the mind are only ‘a gilded halo hovering round 
decay.’ 

The national games described in the twenty-fourth book of the 
Iliad, the eighth of the Odyssey, and by Virgil in the fifth book of the 
AZneid, all relate to important elements in a manly education. Those 
ancient festivals had the finest influence upon the inhabitants of the 
metropolis, and upon those who dwelt the most remote. Every pil- 
grim through such lands, to such shrines, became Briareus-handed 
and Argus-eyed : the beautiful scenes, full of patriotic and refined 
associations which every where arrested his attention, gave him the 
traveller’s ‘thirsty eye,’ filled his mind with thrilling reminiscences, and 
caused him to return to his home glowing with brilliant descriptions 
and burdened with exalted thoughts. It was thus that the youth- 
ful Greek mingled with his studies pedestrian exercise and acute 
observation, formed his body to fatigue, while he stored his mind 
with lofty ideas, and became equally skilled in handling a sword, 
building a temple, or subduing a horse. 

In the festival of the Panathenza, as the name imports, all the 
people of Attica engaged in the celebration, wearing their chaplets 
of flowers. The sports began early in the morning with races on 
the banks of the Illissus, in which the sons of the most distinguished 
citizens contended for the palm. Next came the wrestling and gym- 
nastic contests in the Stadium, succeeded by still more refined com- 
petitions in the Odeum,where the most exquisite musicians executed 
rival pieces on the flute or cithara, while others sang and accom- 
panied their voices with the sweetest instruments. The theme pre- 
sented to the competitors was the eulogy of Hermodius, Aristogeiton, 
and Thrasybulus, who had rescued the republic from the yoke of 
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tyranny. Thus the popular pastimes of the Adieaiiiia henleik to 
commemorate the patriots who had served their country, as well as 
to excite the spectators to an emulation of their virtues. Painters 
exhibited the fruits of their skill; sculptors adorned the road-side, 
the groves, and the temples of the gods; poets contended for the 
dramatic prize, each being allowed to produce four pieces; and 
the eloquence of history fired with rapture thousands of exulting 
hearts. 

The procession to the temple of Pythian Apollo, which closed the 
day with religious rites, was composed of different classes of citi- 
zens, adorned with garlands, among whom were seen old men of 
majestic mien, bearing branches of olive; others of middle-age, 
armed with lances and bucklers as if ready to engage in war ; youths, 
who sang hymns in honor of Minerva ; beautiful boys, clad in a 
graceful tunic; and lastly girls selected from the first families in 
Athens, attracting every eye by their unequalled charms. 

At night there was a torch-race of the most agile youth, stationed 
at equal distances, the first of whom, on a signal given by the shout 
of the multitude. lighted his fembeou at the altar of Prometheus, 
and at the top of his “speed handed it to the second, who transmitted 
it in the same manner to the third, and so on in rapid succession to 
the last. He who suffered his torch to be extinguished was excluded 
from the lists, and they who slackened in their pace were exposed 
to the railleries and blows of the populace. It was necessary to 
- through all the stations with success in order to gain the prize. 

ow hard it is to over-estimate the amount of vigor, bodily and 
mental, which was won from such chaste and inspiring recreations! 

The ludicrous remark of Frederic the Great, that man ‘ seems 
more adapted by nature for a postillion than a philosopher,’ is not 
without foundation; but there is no necessary incompatibility between 
great mental activity and habitual good health, provided proper at- 
tention is paid to physical culture. The old maxim that ‘ all work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy,’ is quite true. There is health 
of mind in innocent hilarity. There is health in bodily sports which 
combine animated exercise with amusement. There is health of 
soul in the contemplation of nature, when he who contemplates, 
adores, and early learns to ‘look through nature up to nature’s Gop.’ 
The benefit of moderate excitement is often very great on the moral 
constitution and physical frame, and should be temperately indulged 
in by all, according to the predispositions of each. Some inherit a 
passion for the gun ‘and others for the angle; some are fond of eques- 
trian excursions, while others love to foot it along the quiet shores 
of lakes and on sublime mountain-tops. Shakspeare gave us a 
maxim of wisdom in literary pursuits, when he said ‘ Study what you 
most affect ;’ and in our recreations we should pursue what is most 
congenial to native tastes. Hard study should be succeeded by 
hardy exercise in some appropriate form. The foot-ball at Rugby, 
and the regatta at Eaton, bowling at Harrow, and cricket at West- 
minster, succeeded by all these invigorating exercises in constant 
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practice at Oxford and Cambridge, give to England the most elegant 
and able-bodied scholars in the world. 

But vigorous mental development is a prime quality in a manly 
education. Man is not all soul, therefore he is not conditioned as 
an angel; neither is he all body, and for this reason he cannot with 
impunity live as a brute. We have sensibilities as well as senses; 
spirit as well as flesh. We are a compound of earth and heaven; 
dust tempered with tears, and quickened with a spark unquencha- 
ble ; a spirit exiled in a prison of clay, and both tenant and taber- 
nacle must be cared for. It is ignoble to be, like a wild hunter, all 
exercise and no thought; it is equally suicidal to dignified excel- 
lence to be, like too many votaries of science, all thought and no 
exercise. A sound mind in a sound body was long since deemed 
the great desideratum; and this we should be most strenuous to 
attain. To be successful we must ‘be in eye of every exercise.’ 
We must feel that it is better to have a reed that will do us some 
service than a pike that we have neither the strength nor skill to 
heave : 

‘Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 
Which we ascribe to heaven; the fated sky 


Gives us free scope ; only doth backward pull 
Our slow designs when we ourselves are dull.’ 


One must not only be a zealous worshipper of knowledge, but 
he must learn to pluck the fruit fresh from the tree with a vigorous 
hand. He must be a devout and active student in the great univer- 
sity of nature, where one can gather materials such as dogmatism 
and ‘dried preparations’ never afford. Careful scrutiny of the 
world and profound meditation, constitute the most ancient and in- 
fallible road to the soundest learning ; he who pursues his man] 
career therein will not be of that feeble class whose listless hand 
‘hangs like dead bone within its withered skin,’ but vigorously will 
he grow, refreshed by the purest fountains, and enriched with the 
most valuable stores. Deep and passionate love of knowledge for 
its own sake indicates the soul of true scholarship. This is the sun 
of the heaven within us, around which the elements of our mental 
being gather in delightful harmony and concentrate their force. 
Warmed into action by this luminary, and transfigured by its beams, 
the mind goes forth in action like the son of Tydeus, with glor 
blazing round it, kindling astonishment and emulous delight. The 
grand object of schooling is never attained until all the priceless 
powers of our nature are quickened and fortified by the true, the 
beautiful, the good and the grand; until each faculty, in its own 
place and proportion, is thoroughly trained, and our physical and 
mental energies are moulded tv a symmetrical whole, of the purest, 
holiest and most enchanting harmony. 

Education is soul-excitement, and that is the best discipline for 
spiritual faculties which most effectually stimulates their growth, 
moulds their awakening energies, elicits and augments their 
strength. The main question is not what will make youth pedants, 
or bigots, or partisans, but what will make them men? This will 
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demand concentration of purpose ena liberality of fling, »lilame 
centration is essential to profitable acquisition. The stream, di- 
vided into many channels, ceases to flow either deep or strong. To 
waste one’s strength in frivolous endeavors is to covet the transient 
dazzle of an exploded rocket, rather than the perpetual blaze of 
the unquenchable sun. Many men of great natural capacities, for 
want of persevering fixedness of purpose, are utterly lost to the 
world ; men whose intellect is eminently original and creative, com- 
petent under suitable discipline to upraise 


‘A wiLpeRnNEss of building, sinking far, 
And self-withdrawn into « wonderous depth, 
Far sinking into splendor, without end.’ 


Unfortunately, however, for themselves and the world, too many 
neglect wholesome training, and supinely waste their fine energies 
in ‘one long day of summer indolence.’ But mental action cannot 
be intense unless all the faculties are made to play within a narrow 
range. The electric fluid is as impotent as the unbounded air it 
sleeps in, until concentrated in the thunder-cloud. Nature has 
closely confined the muscles in our frame, in order to give them the 
highest degree of power in combined action ; and in the same way 
our spiritual capacities, to attain their full force, must be brought 
to bear on a single point, and work within exclusive limits. It is 
necessary that even solar heat should be conveyed to a focus of ten 
thousand beams ere it will burn. 

Education is not an abstract theory, a lifeless creed, stored away 
in the torpid brain like obsolete relics deposited on musty shelves ; 
it is concrete power, generated by the collision of great truths and 
vital principles, as lightning is elicited by the contact of opposing 
clouds, and must be ‘brought to bear with instantaneous and irre- 
sistible fulminations on the intellect and heart of mankind. Now 
the source and secret of this master endowment is generosity of 
feeling. Its possessor will seek knowledge and influence, not for 
personal aggrandizement, but for the public good. He is not of 
that dry, phlegmatic and miserable class of professed scholars, 
‘plunged to the hilt in musty tomes, and rusted in,’ who industri- 
ously accumulate their petty stores, and are forever ‘ bristling up 
with small facts,’ but who labor only for self, and consequently win 
only contempt. An old author has said that ‘we fatten a sheep 
with grass, not in order to obtain a crop of hay from his back, but 
in the hope he will feed us with mutton, and clothe us with wool.’ 
We should replenish the mind with sound principles, and seek the 
discipline of severe study, in order more successfully to conquer the 
chicanery of the bar, the sophistry of the senate, the stupidity of the 
pulpit, and the sinfulness of the world. Education is the armor of 
the mind; but that armor will be worse than none if it be inflexible 
from rust, or too ponderous for the wearer’s use. 

The professed man of letters, who constantly acquires and yet 
never has the force or genius to produce, acts the ridiculous part of 
an architect who never executes a plan, or a sculptor who never 


clips a stone. Of all idlers he is most contemptible who fritters 
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away talent and existence inicieslbne ante sree, What use is it 
to be forever familiarizing one’s self with books, those ‘monuments 
of vanished minds,’ as D’Avenant admirably termed them, and yet 
never be vivified with an original thought? This is to resemble 
Pharaoh’s lean kine, constantly eating and yet constantly poor, 
rather than the more useful worm that spins from its own bowels 
the robes of monarchs, transforming every leaf it eats into resplen- 
dent silk. In national armories we sometimes see large quantities 
of martial arms curiously arranged on the walls in fantastic forms. 
How much more impressive they would be if seen glittering from 
afar, and how much more potent would be their use when grasped 
by melts disciplined legions rushing to the fight. A single weapon, 
wielded by a chiv alrous and renowned hero, “would be more impres- 
sive than the holiday show of all the martial implements on earth. 

This generosity of feeling and nobleness of purpose, of which 
we have not time at present to say more, conduce to healthfulness 
of mind and corresponding nobleness of style. The world has been 
sufficiently cursed with the stupid ploddings of unproductive pe- 
dants, who, to use a simile which Dr. Young applied to Ben Jon- 
son, ‘pulled down, like Samson, the temple of antiquity on their 
shoulders, and buried themselves under its ruins.’ They are the 
terrier-gifted hunters of small game; the 





‘ Learn’pD philologists, who chase 
A panting syllable through time and space, 
Start it at home, and hunt it in the dark 

To Gaul, to Greece, and into Noan’s ark.’ 


There are many persons who set themselves up as teachers and 
critics, whose intellectual claims to the guardianship of the Muses 
seem, as Coleridge suggested, ‘analogous to the physical qualifica- 
tions which adapt their oriental brethren for the superintendence of 
the harem.’ Of what pith and bone are the productions of such 
minds? How strikingly they resemble ‘the tinsel that shines on 

. . ~ - 
the dark coffin-lid,’ the type and record of defunct powers only : 
* KNOWLEDGE and wisdom, far from being cne, 
Have oft-times no connection. Knowledge dwells 


In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own.’ 


The unchivalrous literature of our land and times abounds in 
‘sentimental episode and milk-and-water ditty ;’ manhood clothed 
in other garments than pantaloons, and puling in accents far from 
masculine. There has come to be a strange inversion of the sexual 
poles; feminine timidity, feminine vanity “and devotion to fine dis- 
play, feminine lassitude and love of morbid excitement, instead of 
the vigorous, noble, magranimous and heroical minds of literature’s 
golden age. Our students, it would seem, emulate those young 
German ladies described by the historian of the sorrowful age of 
Werterian letters, who, when pale and languishing sentimentality 
became the fashion, ‘ painted themselves white, starved themselves 


thin, and drank vinegar, in order to get up the genuine invalid 
look.’ 
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~ Contemplate de ore Sandie of many of the college ‘dinaais 
tories of our land. See them with their heels on the mantle, a 
‘chaw of ’bacca’ in their mouths, and their chins in close proximity 
to the lowest button on their jacket. When they emerge from 
classic halls with sheep-skin honors, what qualifications will they 
bring for the great struggles of life? A few Latin and Greek roots 
in their cadaverous skulls, a pair of green spectacles athwart their 
pimpled noses, and the dyspepsia in ‘their bowels; these constitute 
the grand enginery for achieving usefulness and honor! Ay, look 


at our hero: 
‘In his brain, 
Which is as dry as the remainder biscuit 
After a voyage, he hath strange places cramm’d 
With observation, the which he vents 
In mangled forms.’ 


So far as mental or moral excellence is concerned, it would be 
quite safe to declare of such, as Sir Toby did of the redoubtable 
Andrew: ‘If he were opened, and you find so much blood in his 
liver as will clog the foot of a flea, I I] eat the rest of the anatomy !’ 
And with Holofernes in ‘ Love’s Labor Lost,’ we may righteously 
say of such an effeminate abortion, who ‘ draweth out the thread of 
his verbosity finer than the shape of his argument,’ ‘I abhor such 
fanatical fantasms, such unsociable and point-device companions, 
such rackers of orthography.’ Pedantic ostentation has been finely 
ridiculed by that veritable historian, Jack Downing. When Gene- 
ral Jackson and the Major were at the village of Downingville, 
soon after the degree of LL. D. had been conferred, the President 
made a speech to the people, which was duly reported by the great 
man’s satellite. ‘Here,’ says he, ‘the Gineral was goin’ to stop ; 
but says I in his ear, ‘You must give ’em a little Latin, Doctor.’ 
Here he off hat again: ‘E Pluribus Unum,’ says he; ‘ Sine quad non,’ 
‘ That ’ll do, Gineral,’ says I.’ Quotations from the ancient classics, 
even when understood by the hearers, which is seldom or never the 
case, are about as appropriate to the topic in hand as ‘Old Hicko- 
ry’s’ Latin to the speech he had been making. 

Nothing but severe and protracted discipline in the stern realities 
of life can impart vigor to body or mind. The Romans were in- 
vincible so long as their patriotic leaders ate simple food from 
wooden vessels, and contemptuously ordered their effeminate cap- 
tives to be served with dainties upon silver. Men fail, not so much 
from an original want of strength as from the bad husbandry of the 
powers they possess. Unity of purpose, aided by rigorous and 
fixed principles, is essential to success, and when properly exercised 
is sure to win it; but energies of the finest scope and largest mea- 
sure, when dissipated in futile plans and spasmodic efforts, are more 
impotent than powder exploded on the surface of a rock. The 
mind cannot long revel without deterioration amid the relaxations 
of imbecile delights any more than the body can subsist vigorously 
on the aroma of floral distillations. The aimless dupe, emasculated 
of all noble strength, who attempts to protract a worthy existence 
on such food will soon have his epitaph written in Pope’s line: 
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* Died of a rose, in aromatic pain.’ 


The mightiest hero must perish in ignominy as soon as he allows 
himself to be thus ingloriously reduced. The net of disgrace and 
destruction will be instantly and inevitably cast over the recumbent 
form of Mars the moment he shall consent to lie enervated in the 
bower of Venus. On the contrary, Achilles, in the hands of the 
centaur, trained to arms and the course, and soothing his mind after 
impetuous toil by the mild influence of melody, was but the type 
of manly dignity and national strength. The rugged and the ele- 
gant are always blended in the persons of the truly great. Scin- 
tillations of fancy, intermingled with masses of logic, adorn the 
nakedness of prose, as stars embellish sombre night; imagination 
clothes adamantine argument with the blossoms and fruit of in- 
spired eloquence, as a Tuscan vine wreathes its rich festoons round 
sculptured granite. 

But, like Anteus in the struggle, we must derive our strength 
through direct contact with the world. There is a certain health- 
fulness of mind, as of body, produced by constant converse with 
nature ; a perpetual mental living, as it were, out of doors. Gre- 
cian literature is thoroughly imbued with the elastic air and land- 
scape beauty in the midst of which it was formed. The sky of that 
glorious land surpasses all other climates in brightness and purity ; 
the scenery is richly diversified, and nature deals lovingly with her 
familiar and fond devotees. The Greeks spent much of their time 
in the open air, in athletic and cheerful exercise. Through their 
whole being there reigned a quick sensibility, out of which sprang 
a gladsome | temper and a keen enjoyment of life ; acute senses and 
vivid apprehensions, a tender and child-like feeling, full of hope and 
enthusiasm, combined in their composition with reason and fore- 
thought. These influences of climate and custom, these traits of 
national character, like an Hellenic signet, afe stamped on all their 
masterly productions. It was this spirit of animal and intellectual 
health that Akenside invoked in the ‘ Pleasures of Imagination :’ 

‘Be present, all ye genii, who conduct 

The wandering footsteps of the wandering bard 
New to your springs and shades; who touch his ear 
With finer sounds ; who heighten to his eye 


The bloom of nature, and before him turn 
The gayest, happiest attitude of things.’ 


These are the healthy minds who love the green earth with her 
streams and forests, fruitful fields and bending skies ; spirits that 
luxuriate in infinite grandeur and eternal charms, cheerful and fra- 
grant as the sublime beauties they adore. Vastly different are the 
Rosseaus, the Zimmermans, the Kotzebues, and their like, full of 
diseased sensibility, a pale host of wo-begone ranters of lugubrious 
libels on nature and nature’s Gop, whose wailings of morbid pee- 
vishness and misanthropic sentimentalism are loathsome to all pure 
and aspiring minds. 

The writers who with humble scrutiny live in closest alliance 
with nature are always the most happy. Take that group of Scot- 
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tish poets, Burns, Bloomfield, Clare, Hogg, Cunningham, Wilson 
and Scott; those vigorous sons of earth, panting with the throb- 
bings of Gop’s breath in their souls; a magnificent cluster in the 
literary heavens, which we may well call the ‘ Constellation of the 
Plough.’ They were cradled on the bosom of the InrintrE; the 
universe was laid under contribution to develope their strength ; 
they grew up whole-length men in the effulgence of ten thousand 
educational rays coming from the remotest luminaries of creation 
to warm their hearts and fire their eyes. Scott in particular was a 
noble instance of healthful energy. In youth it triumphed over 
physical impediments, and in spite of his lameness, made him con- 
spicuous in every sort of athletic exercise ; climbing dizzy preci- 
pices, wading treacherous streams, and performing pedestrian feats 
that make one’s bones ache to read of. With what Herculean 
drudgery did he urge his way through all sorts of literary toil! 
Lockhart, referring to the almost superhuman efforts which the 
‘Wizzard of the North’ made to supply the insatiable demands of 
Ballantyne’s press, compared him to a steam-engine with a train of 
coal-wagons attached. ‘ Yes,’ said Scott, laughing, and making a 
crashing cut with his axe, (for they were felling larches,) ‘ and there 
was a cursed lot of dung-carts too!’ 

The final remark to be enforced under this head is, that moral 
culture should occupy a prominent place in a manly education. 
This language is not designed to embody cant or inculcate a creed, 
but simply to insist on what human weal demands. We should 
omit nothing that tends to fortify the body, polish the mind, and en- 
noble the heart. Vigorous health, a robust constitution and viva- 
cious spirits are valuable possessions, but we must have something 
more to resist the frailties and moral poisons incident to depraved 
beings in a world of sin. We are put into a tabernacle of clay, not 
to be buried in it, but to be carried about by it, as fire is transported 
in a vessel of earth; and our salvation depends upon the care with 
which the sacred flame is preserved. It was Martius who said : 
‘Wisely did the poets determine, when they had subjected all the 
other gods to the empire of Venus, that neither she nor Cupid 
should have any jurisdiction over Minerva or the Muses.’ Beauty, 
under the fascinating shape of Calypso, for a long time enthralled 
the brave son of Ulysses, and by the might of her blandishments 
held him captive in her island. He vainly imagined that he was 
adoring a divinity, while he lay ingloriously in the arms of volup- 
tuousness; but an exalted influence invaded him suddenly under 
the venerable shape of Mentor; he is reminded of his better des- 
tiny, throws himself into the waves, and is free. To preserve our 
persons from disgraceful stains, self-violence is frequently required. 
‘A pure conscience is a perpetual feast ;’ and it is only while we 
are frugal, temperate and chaste that we may expect 


‘Goon digestion to wait on appetite, 
And health on both.’ 


At Sparta, as soon as a child had outgrown the supervision of the 
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nurse, doit was saad by intend teachers conetanitly rennana a moral 
goal. To reach the ‘sublime standard of what man should be, the 
glorious ideal of perfection, demands constant application ; the un- 
weared task of one’s whole existence. ‘ He who would do some 
great thing in this short life,’ saitl John Foster, ‘ must apply himseif 
to the work with such a concentration of his forces as, to idle spec- 
tators, who live only to amuse themselves, looks like insanity.’ 
Nothing good is attained without steady, strong, protracted effort. 
The bird ‘that flutters least flies highest and is longest on the wing. 
This kind of manly character was : exemplified i in Howard’s perpe- 
tual fire of benevolence: ‘ The calmness of an intensity kept uni- 
form by the nature of the human mind forbidding it to be more, 
and by the character of the individual forbidding it to be less.’ 

Moral culture that is wise regulates human faculties, ‘but does not 
mutilate them. There is more hope of a rogue than of a fool. 
Better have an exuberance of inbred vigor than the suppleness of 
sterility. A current of overflowing fulness may be rendered use- 
ful without being evaporated ; excess of spirits may be curbed, but 
should never be crippled. True education is not a decoration of 
the surface, but a central soul and substance; it is the food of our 
spiritual nature, the arterial blood, informing every limb and quick- 
ening every muscle with life, beauty and strength. Progression is 
the law of the universe ; all things, animate and inanimate, are full 
of it. Every thing in the veget table world grows from its centre 
outward : ‘ First the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the 
ear.’ Every thing has its process of education; dew, sunshine and 
gentle showers for the flowerets of the parterre, frosts, storm-winds 
and thunder-gusts for majestic forests. Man, too, enters the world 
a mere bud of being; a germ containing within himself a stupen- 
dous power of expansion, as a seed contains a tree. His blossoms 
must unfold, his leaves must spread, and his branches must shoot 
forth, nourished by free gales and genial sunshine, or rich fruits 
will never descend therefrom. The artificial appliances of the hot- 
house are not adapted to this sort of cultivation, but natural ele- 
ments rather, as they come down from the open heavens in alter- 
nate summer and winter, gentle zephyrs and whirlwinds dire. Men 
who have not studied long and devoutly with unprotected brow 
under the dark clouds of adversity, will be slow to appreciate the 
value of time, and unskilful in the use of resources the most pro- 
lific. Rich stores of mental wealth will lie around such, like the 
plunder of a sacked city; like this, too, it will be squandered in 
the pursuit of casual objects and ignoble ends. 

The solemn games of ancient Olympia had a moral aim and an 
useful tendency; they cherished a popular respect for voluntary 
efforts of manly strength and the sacrifice of selfish gains. They 
taught aspiring youth to pass joyfully through peril and toil toa 
goal where a speedily-withering crown was the reward, or rather 
the symbol of the reward, of victory. All the competitors were 
carefully examined as to their personal worth. Conducted to the 
foot of the statue of Jupiter, where was a plate of brass containing 
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terrible denunciations against the perjured, they solemnly vowed 
that they were clear from all infamous and immoral stains, and that 
they would employ no unfair means in trials of skill. After this 
they returned to the stadium, and took their stations by lot, and 
then the herald publicly demanded: ‘Can any one reproach these 
athlaetze with having been in bonds, or with leading an irregular 
life ? This was in times of Paganism: how would Christian stu- 
dents pass the test } 

Would to Gop we had more healthy and holy spirits in the lite- 
rary circles of our land! We have quite too much of whining sen- 
timentalism in the composition of our writers ; men whose pressure 
of misfortune produces nothing but pain, because they spend more 
time in multiplying and bemoaning their miseries than in providing 
a relief for them. But there are others of a nobler class, who che- 
rish the loftiest thoughts even while oppressed by the meanest wants. 
They are men who have imbibed moral lessons amid actual con- 
flicts with disasters and distress, and have added fresh endurance 
and flexibility to their spirit from elements agitated and purified by 
storms. ‘He who would write heroic poems, should make his 
whole life an heroic poem,’ said Milton; and like that prince of 
authors, the true literary man will be inspired with a lofty emula- 
tion, cheering his solitary meditations with hope, prompting him to 
struggle, to endure, to conquer difficulties ; or if defeated, to 

—— ‘Arm the obdurate breast 
With stubborn patience as with triple steel.’ 

Thirdly, it remains to inquire, in a few words, ‘ For what end 
should a manly education be sought?’ Such cultivation as we have 
described should be promoted, because it tends to produce profound 
scholars, useful patriots and virtuous citizens. 

It is well for men of rare endowments that they are generally 
compelled to serve a rough apprenticeship in that great work-shop, 
the world; it acquaints them, as Milton desired, with seemly arts 
and affairs, instructs them in the ways of men, and points out the 
true path to fame, if not to fortune. Feeble minds may not be able 
to endure the yoke; but to those who have mettle enough to make 
one efficient, the discipline is wholesome and good. For want of 
this, too often has been seen 


‘A Fiery soul that working out its way 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 
And o’erinformed the tenement of clay.’ 


Of faultless monsters, tinsel decoration, sickly refinement and de- 
clamatory inanity, we have enough. We need energy of concep- 
tion more than elegance of execution; Titantic power more than 
Pygmean polish. But thoughts are not necessarily enfeebled by 
being gracefully draped. Hercules, with brawny arm and invincible 
club, may be equally g grand in the employment of his strength, while 
clad in garments appropriate to civilized life. The temple most 
admirably proportioned and delicately adorned has a rough and 
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massive heunlonion to rest upon. The inant spirits generally taber- 
nacle in the firmest bodies. Intellect and imagination are ever in 
the closest alliance inthe most rugged men. Luther, Galileo, Lord 
Bacon, Shakspeare, and Spenser ; Jeremy Taylor, Milton, Barrow, 
Howe, Donne and Cowley, blended immense subtilty and vigor of 
thought with great copiousness and fervor of imagery. The abun- 
dance of their animal spirits fed the fires of their genius. They 
carefully read life, books and men; but with equal zeal and constant 
habit, they communed with flowers, trees, gardens, running streams, 
soaring mountains, the deep-meaning sky of day, and night’s vast 
congregation of stars. They loved nature, and, Actean-like, saw 
her virgin beauty in secluded haunts, but were not, Actzan-like, de- 
voured by their own remorseful thoughts, as by ravening dogs. They 
were too manly in their constitution and culture to succumb to ef- 
feminate indulgence ; too healthy in the tone of their spirits to pant 
away life in aimless toils. Tholuck, one of the greatest and best 
scholars of Germany, recently assigned three reasons for not visit- 
ing the United States: ‘ First, the rifeness of our mob spirit, which 
might endanger his life; secondly, the prevalence of dyspepsia, so 
peculiar to our students ; and thirdly, the want of promenades in 
our villages andtowns.’ He recognizes the want of innocent recrea- 
tion among us, the source of many evils which all wise men have 
occasion to dread, 

Again, manly education will insure to the country useful patriots. 
Men educated in the abstract only, like elegantly-made sun-dials in 
the shade, may always be fitted for use, but are always useless. 
Knowledge that is real is practical and useful. It invigorates the 
mind, and stores it with a profusion of apt allusions and striking 
illustrations ; it exalts the sense of duty, refines affection and enno- 
bles the whole man. Erudite dullness may make a learned orator, 
but it is the prerogative of animated wisdom to inspire a speaker 
of consummate power and skill. Draco was smothered by the gar- 
ments thrown in honor of him; and so the mere book-worm, as 
Robert Hall has said, may ‘lay so many books on his brains that he 
cannot think.’ Philological pursuits are of great importance, but 
Sir William Jones has declared that ‘ Languages are the mere in- 
struments of learning, and should not be confounded with learning 
itself.’ 

We estimate the value of a machine not by the glitter of its ma- 
terial or the elegance of its finish, but by its utilityin a working 
state. A man is valuable not on account of what he has acquired 
but for what he can perform. We are not in the least disposed to 
undervalue universities, and other associations of learned men; but 
it is hard to forget that for nearly all the ripe scholarship and patri- 
otic eloquence of the day, we are seldom indebted to the cloisters 
for the principle, and never for powerful execution. One must be 
forcible in order to be influential; he must gain an ascendency over 
men by penetrating their views, modifying their wishes, and impell- 
ing their minds. Eloquence, fresh from the fount of feeling and full 
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of practical wisdom, must fill the soul of the speaker, revealing her 
presence in the purity, power and grandeur of his thoughts : 


‘Sue clothes him with authority and awe, 
Speaks from his lips, and in his looks gives law : 
His speech, his form, his action full of grace, 
And all his country beaming in his face.’ 


Delicate exotics may flourish best in the close air of secluded con- 
servatories ; but the saplings that are to become cedars of Lebanon 
and oaks of Bashan, require free space, sunshine, and copious rains. 
It is impossible to know the world through the medium of books 
alone. The theories of a recluse may be the profound disquisitions 
of a philosopher, while his practical conduct is that of a fool. It 
was said that Luther ‘awoke all Europe from the sleep of the li- 
braries.’ How did he dothis? Not by calling around him in solemn 
seclusion the masters of scholastic subtleties and defunct erudition, 
but by plunging into the great heart of his country through the living 
tones of their homely vernacular. He might have debated in Latin 
till the day of doom, and been triumphantly answered by accom- 
plished champions at Rome in Latin better than his own. But he 
moved to his great work, not 


‘tothe Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders :’ 





He took not the oaten pipe of the classic muse to arouse the world 
from superstitions and ignorance worse than death; he grasped the 
iron trumpet of his mother tongue, and in clear, familiar, but start- 
ling tones, blew a blast of thunder that shook the nations from Par- 
thenope tothe Orkneys. Such men are demanded by the emergencies 
of ourown day. The airy refinement of Pope’s verse, and the ex- 
quisite but humid beauty of Addison’s prose, will not impress the 
obtuse nerve of modern mind. We need a style formed by the 
aggregate of higher qualities ; the epigrammatic force of Young, 
the lucid majesty of Chatham, and the gorgeous effulgence of 
Burke; a style in which the most vivid poetry shall animate ponde- 
rous prose, as momentum gives cannon balls their efficacy; a style 
formed and employed by healthy, liberally-educated men, whose 
teeming stores of knowledge are patriotically rendered conservative 
of the public weal. 

Finally, we must foster manly education that we may have virtu- 
ous citizens. The pursuit of physical energy in agricultural avo- 
cations, or otherwise, contributes to the general perfection of our 
complex being as much asa problem in Euclid or a page in Homer. 
Agriculture was ever highly esteemed by the ancients in general, 
and by the Romans in particular; indeed, it was almost the only 
science among them which produced writers truly original. It is 
remarkable that the names of many of their most distinguished 
families, such as Fabius, Lentulus, Piso, Cicero, and many others, 
were taken from agriculture and from vegetables. It was while 
they remained a robust, bucolic people, that they were eminently 
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fitted tae all sorts of mendieen onnanpiltn: sie vigor and constancy 
under privation their legions surpassed all military bodies that were 
ever organized. One of the finest scholars of modern times, the 
late William Roscoe, in a letter to a friend, spoke as fullows of the 
relation of agriculture to personal happiness: ‘ This mode of life 
gave health and vigor to my body, and amusement and instruction 
to my mind; and to this day, I well remember the delicious sleep 
which succeeded my labors, and from which I was again called at an 
early hour. If I were now asked whom I considered to be happiest 
of the human race, [ should answer those who cultivate the earth 
by their own hands,’ Let me here subjoin a beautiful epitaph on 
an old farmer, written by a renowned Greek poet: 


‘ EartHu to thy flowery bosom take in love 
Thy ancient worshipper! He led the grove 

Of olives down yon valley’s gentle side ; 

’T was he who taught the crystal stream to glide 
With its low murmur round this bowery vine, 

And wreathed its mossy fount with eglantine. 

’T was his pale hand that crowned the hill with corn, 
And planted yon peach orchard ; where at morn 

The winds grew fragrant! Strew thy earliest bloom, 
And hallow thy old lover in the tomb.’ 


The improvement of mind and muscle is an imperative duty, and 
the source of pleasures of a high order; but all that is deathless in 
the nature, and sublime in the destiny of the soul, proclaims the in- 
finite importance of moral education. Industry is a duty and so is 
devotion, and both in their place and proportion, equally reflect honor 
on the name and creation of Gop. 

We especially need men of manly force and principle who shall 

be the proprietors and cultivators of our national domain. The 
period is not very remote since those whe cultivated the soil of 
England were slaves, bought and sold with the cattle which they 
tended. Sir Walter Scott, in his graphic description of one of this 
class, after depicting the other peculiarities of his costume, adds a 
trait which speaks volumes as to their condition: ‘One part of “2 
dress only remains, but it is too remarkable to be suppressed ; 
was a brass ring, resembling a dog’s collar, but without any ate 
and soldered fast round his neck ; so loose as to form no impedi- 
ment to his breathing ; yet so tight as to be incapable of being re- 
moved, excepting by the use of the file. On this singular gorgit 
was snerveved 4 in Saxon characters: ‘ Gurth, the son of Beauvulph 
is the born thrall of Cedric.’ ’ We want no ‘ born thralls’ in Ame- 
rica, and to prevent it we must have every where men of masculine 
bodies and minds; men acting under the highest motives for the 
holiest ends. 

Labor, severe and wholesome labor, is the great primary law of 
our being; and the absence of it is a blessing only so far as the 
fruits of a high state of civilization are snatched from voluptuous ap- 
petites,and become consecrated to moralimprovement. Every thing 
connected with wealth, leisure, and refinemeut should tend to the 
development and manly cultivation of mankind. The glory of a 
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state consists not in its effeminate luxuries but in its hardy sons ; 
not in its decorated monuments, but in its disciplined men. 


‘Wuart constitutes a state ? 

Not high-raised battlements, and labored mound, 
Thick wall, or moated gate ; 

Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned ; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, proud navies ride ; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfumes to pride; 
No! men! high-minded men, 
Men who their duties know, 

But know their rights; and knowing, dare maintain ; 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 

And crush the tyrants, while they rend the chain; 
These constitute a stute, 

And sovereign law, that state’s collected will, 
O’er thrones and globes elate, 

eo Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill.’ Exum. 
Cincinnati, Sept., 1847. 


OCTOBER AT ‘DOBB, HIS FERRY.’ 


ON TEE HUDSON RIVER 


‘ Tuznsz is an emblem in this peaceful scene ; 
Soon rainbow colors on the woods will fall, 
And autumn gusts bereave the hills of green, 
As sinks the ysar beneath its cloudy pall.’ W. G. Cranrx. 


‘I’3u give to theea silver pound 
To row us o’er the ferry.’ 


Wir what a holy quietude the days 

Of aatumn fill these lovely solitudes ; 

So peaceful are they, and so deeply hid 

From the intrusion of the busy world, 

Mid the religious gloom of rocks and trees, 

Which to the soul impart a kindred awe: 

That thou may’st here forget the cares of life, 
And in the inmost silence of thy heart 

Approach the throne of Tue Invisisie, 

Who dwelleth not in temples made with hands, 
But chooseth rather his abiding place 

In the gray forests, through whose many roofs 
The tempests roll their anthems. Thou may’st sit 
Upon this bank of moss, and while thine eye 

Hath many a glimpse of stream and snow-white sail, 
No ruder sound shall break upon thine ear 

Than the sweet voice of waves that lose themselves 
In their own music on the pebbly beach, 

Or the low murmur of the wind that stirs 

Amid the boughs above thee. Thou shalt look 
O’er waters gaudy with inverted trees, 

Beneath whose spreading screens of twinkling gold 
Lies the blue image of the hollowed sky 

Amid the silver currents ; trooping clouds, 

Of dazzling whiteness, and a fairy mass 
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October at ‘ Dobb, his Ferry.’ [ November, 


Of dancing leaves painting the glassy stream 
With gold and crimson. Nooks, through which the light 
Streams with a yellow radiance from above, 
Shall woo thee to look o’er their mossy banks 
Upon the silent picture ; but when he 

Who keeps the ferry hath unmoored his boat, 
The scene below shall change into a mass 

Of rocking silver. ‘Then the mimic waves, 
Clapping their little hands in glee, shall chase 
Each other swifter in the mossy coves, 

And fall with softer music on the ear ; 

A music mingled with the plunge of wheels, 
And with the red-sleeved boatman’s barcarole, 
(A strange wild mixture of old songs and psalms) 
Half-sung, half-whistled, as he steers across 

The glittering river. 


With how soft a light 
The golden sunshine, glimmering through the haze 
And misty softness of the noontide, bathes 
The blood-red leaves that strew without a sound 
The bier of Autumn! It is like the sad 
Sweet memory of those who now are saints, 
Redeemed and blessed, in holy Paradise ; 
A memory which is the almoner 
Of thoughts more sweet than music, and more bright 
Than moonlight when it rocks upon the breast 
Of the lulled ocean. Thou shalt conjure up 
Ainid the depths of these hushed solitudes 
Bright visions filled with faces of old friends 
Long since departed to the silent land ; 
And tender recollections of the past, 
That fill the eye with tears; yet not less sweet 
Shall be the sound of breezes in the beech, 
Or quiet chirp of birds upon the shore ; 
Nor less serene the glassy sky that bends 
Above the glassy river. 


Haply, then, 
When thou hast felt the beauty of the scene, 
And so hast grown in love with the red woods 
That redden the still waters, thou shalt turn 
In after time, to bless the memory 
Of these secluded haunts, well loved of Knick., 
Who beareth through the busy thoroughfares, 
And mid the uproar of the marts of men, 
Bright recollections of serenest days 
Passed in the company of rocks and woods ; 
The talk of friends ; the moon’s wave-broken track, 
The sloop-lights gleaming o’er the Tappaan Zee ; 
The laugh of children, faces of fair girls, 
Made ruddy by the dance on summer nights 
And all that constitutes the joy of life, 
With that which-Nature gives in stainless skies, 
The pomp of colored woods, and in the calm 
Religious stillness of her holy fanes, 
Where she doth preach unto the heart of man, 
With every season, some morality, 
Some truth made evident in all her works, 
Of the Divinity which animates, 


And lives and moves in all created things. ——_ en 
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INGLESIDE CHIT-CHAT. 


BY ‘THE ‘SQUIRE.’ 


‘Here's the Will, but where’s the Testament ?’—Caprtaiw Curtce. 





‘It will be recollected ’ Here the Parson left off reading 
from the ‘ Tattleton Gazette, in my last chapter. 

‘I wish people would n’t have spasms!’ said Mrs. Otis, the next 
morning, at table, when I told her why the Doctor left so early ; ‘I 
wish people would n’t have spasms; they look so disagreeable ! 

Mrs. Otis is a notable philosopher, as well as a good house- 
keeper, and I assented quite cordially as she handed me a rich cup 
of Mocha; my nod of assent answering both for the remark and 
the coffee too. Happening to glance at Martha, who sits always on 
my right, I noticed a slight twitching in the corners of her Hebean 
mouth ; but she instantly controlled it, and looked as meek, demure 
and gentle as ever. 

The fact is, Martha is almost a woman; being fully sixteen; and 
ever since the reflection of the Lieutenant, | have come to remark 
that she is surprisingly pretty. Szateen/ Well, Time plies his 
scythe rather swiftly for one so old as he is represented. Lately 
I have been thinking that he is quite a young roysterer yet. Yea, 
Saturnus hath a nimble gait for an old boy of six thousand years 
and better! Noah, when he went into his floating zodlogical Be- 
thel, imagined him on his last legs, no doubt. Last legs, indeed ! 
why, he is now as lusty as ever. ‘ The lean and slippered panta- 
loon’ doth not appear on him. He weareth tights; and the round 
plumpness of his nether limbs betokeneth stalwart youngness. ' 

And so this damsel is sixteen! How sixteen years have sped ! 
Yes, thou art grown up, sweet Martha, almost to womanhood. 
Who would have thought it, when, sixteen years ago this blessed 
night, I stumbled over the snug little basket which was thy earliest 
cradle! Yes, to-night, sixteen years agone, thou wert sleeping on 
the front door-stone of Ingleside, heedless of the snow-wreath 
which helped to blanket thee. Poor Mrs. Otis! how she fidgetted 
about, and cried, and hinted of the poor-house, and told me folks 
would say I was thy father, and declared she would have nothing to 
do with thee; and ended with kissing thy little cheeks, and took 
thee into her own room for her bed-fellow, and called thee ‘ sweet 
little baby’ in the morning! Just such a twitching of the mouth as 
affected thee did I experience when at breakfast she wished that 
folks would n’t have babies in such a queer way, right in the dead 
of winter. If it was in the summer it would n’t be half so bad; 
but this leaving the little innocent creatures out in the snow, all 
alone by themselves, was real cruel —that it was! And such a 
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pretty one, too! It was real shameful! ‘And yet, who knows,’ 
she added, ‘ who kuows but what its parents would n’t have left it 
any where else such a night, but depended on our kindness, and 
felt sure that the little thing would n’t be out there long?’ and then 
how the tears jumped into her eyes ; and she put her spotless hand- 
kerchief to her handsome face (she was only twenty-six then, and 
four years a widow,) and declared she would adopt it, if I would 
let her. 

Ah! but it was too bad, though! How she started, and turned 
all sorts of colors, with almost every emotiow struggling together 
in her countenance, when I quietly said: ‘ May be, it’s part black ; 
who knows?’ ‘Oh!’ she gasped out, and darted up and ran to 
her room to see; and then came back crying with delight, satisfied 
that thou wert of Caucasian blood, and hadst in thy veins no Ethio- 
pian tincture. 

Thou wouldst have loved her even more than thou dost now, 
couldst thou have seen her happiness as she sat down again and 
called me a ‘ Real Ugly’ for frightening her so. 

Jack Ingle was rather good- -looking or so, at twenty-four; so of 
course she referred simply to my disposition. Nay, I ought not to 
have trifled with her feelings, the tender soul! She has been a kind 
mother to thee ever since; kinderthan thy own. Perchance—and 
it is but perchance— perchance thy own mother, and thy father too, 
may yet reclaim thee, sweet, gentle girl! Whatif that letter, which 
came this day twelvemonth, should be followed by another? ‘Thou 
art ignorant of my hopes. Indeed, it were cruel to let thee also 
hope, and be disappointed. How I have longed to read it to Mrs. 
Otis — the kind soul !—and dare not, lest she dream of it and tell 
thee in her sleep! Even awake, too, she might tell thee; for with 
a woman’s heart she must have also a woman’s tongue! And if 
she told thee not, would reveal it in her smile, her eye, her footstep 
even. Ah, woman! well art thou termed ‘the weaker vessel !’ 
But of no vulgar clay art thou fashioned. ‘Thou art a vase of thin- 
nest poreelain rather ; through whose delicate fabric the light steal- 
eth tremulously, discovering, in soft shadow, whatever is within ! 

* It will be recollected’ that the Squire isa bachelor. If he were 
a married man — Heaven save the mark — he would not discourse 
on this wise, by a league or twain. ‘It will be recollected,’ most 
courteous, gentle and ludificated reader, that the Parson, the other 
evening, was just at this reminiscent phrase, when the door-bell 
rang for the Doctor. The day after, every eye in Tattleton had 
read the ‘Gazette’s’ report of ‘ The Tattleton Dinner.’ Every body 
was pleased, and every body had talked of it. It was settled that 
Tattleton had distinguished itself far beyond its most sanguine 
hopes. The Doctor had heard it the subject of conversation in his 
visits. His spasmodic patient even shared in the general enthusi- 
asm, and was reading the paper early in the morning when he called. 
The Parson had witnessed the general excitement in his parochial 
rounds; and instead of talking on more serious matters, had been 
obliged to talk of the dinner. The Lieutenant had been besieged 
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in the enamel! and at the ‘Stone-House’ by whole regiments of the 
‘ Blues,’ who thronged upon His Bachelorship during the forenoon 
to get his opinion of the editor’s style ; which, as far ¢ as they ‘might 
be allowed to judge, was equal to that of Boswell!’ They had all 
along set Mr. Penfillan down as a young man of promising abilities ; 
but this effort was perfectly superb; it was so graphic and Kit 
Northish and life-like. Iu fine, it was a Daguerreotype, and Mr. Pen- 
fillan a literary Vandyke. This last comparison was probably being 
suggested by the desire they all felt to have him about their sweet 
necks, the sentimental dears! The Lieutenant thought it would n’t 
have ruffled them at all. The epidemic had spread even to the bar- 
racks; and the Lieutenant had surprised the chief-gunner sitting 
astride his piece full half a minute after the sun was set, reading 
‘The Gazette,’ when he should have been blazing away for ‘ sun- 
down.’ 

When we were ensconced about the fire in our accustomed seats 
and postures, the Doctor, after apologizing for his hasty retreat of 
the evening before, suggested the farther reading of the article in 
question, since we had all held our appetites in abeyance. 

Disappointed reader, your curiosity shall now be satisfied, as ours 
was. Imagine the ’Squire, after a glass of Lachryme Christi and 
a whiff or two of his cigar, slowly rising from the recesses of his 

easy-chair and handing the Parson, as he sat down, a paper from 
the top of the side-board. The Parson leisurely opens it, and fold- 
ing it inside-out, poises his cigar between the first two fingers of his 
dexter hand; and then running his eye down the third column of 
the second page, commences reading. 

‘It will be recollected,’ by all present, that the Parson began, in a 
full and steady voice, ‘ It will be recollected.’ Certainly, it was re- 
collected, for the Parson drew on his memory for the phrase, and 
then came to a dead pause. He rarely smiles, but a smile actually 
crept out from the corners of his eyes, and so spread over his whole 
countenance. We were not a little surprised; it was so unusual. 

‘What’s the matter!’ exclaimed the Lieutenant, the Doctor and 
the ’Squire, all in one breath. ‘ What’s the matter ?’ 

‘I can’t find the place ;’ saidthe Parson. ‘The place is n’t here; 
you ’ve given me the wrong paper, Jack.’ 

And so, in fact, the 'Squire had: and could n’t find the right one 
the whole evening: although he searched the ‘library,’ from the 
side-board to the book-case, and from the book-case to the chair- 
cushion, every nook and cranny of it: and called in Martha into the 
bargain, who was afraid she had ‘ kindled the fire with it, Sir.’ 

Thus most patient and long-forbearing reader, ‘ your curiosity 7s 
now satisfied as ours was;’ as the Squire told you it would be. 
About the middle of next week, we set the Parson reading the right 
paper, the ’Squire having sent down to the office for a second copy. 
So be patient, as we were, and you shall have it all. Jos was pa- 
tient, the good old man; and his afflictions were much more grievous 
and sure than yours are. He boiled ali over at the wicked desire 
of the Evil One, If you find your bad humors breaking out, just 
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arrange the pillows of your sofa, and bring matters to a head. It 
will relieve you wonderfully! Never worry over little vexations. 
Let by-gones be by-gones. The "Squire can tell you a soothing 
story, thereanent. He had it from the Parson. 

Some years ago, when the Rt. Rev. Dr. was minister over a 
country parish, he went to the Springs for a couple of weeks; during 
which time one of his deacons, a thriving, middle-aged farmer in 
the neighborhood, had sickened, died, and was buried. The Doctor 
got home on Saturday night, and preached a hastily-revised funeral 
sermon the nextday. ‘The loss to the church was a severe one, and 
the whole audience shared the grief of the widow, who, in her 
weeds, was present during divine service. The next day the Doc- 
tor went to see her; and as the little girl opened the front door, 
what was his astonishment as he saw, or thought he saw, through 
the half-open passage-way, the mourning and disconsolate widow 
mopping the kitchen floor ! 

Pretty soon she appeared in her working-dress in the parlor, and 
sadly shook the Doctor’s hand. For a haif hour he discoursed to 
her of resignation and the consolations of religion; she all the while 
hiding her tears behind her ample apron. 

When he had finished, with moistened eyes, and sympathetic heart, 
he awaited the struggle of her grief, and she at last broke the silence, 
by saying in an impressible tone : ‘Doctor, I never cry for spilt milk !” 
He was not remarkably dilatory in bidding her good morning; and 
finding the morceau ‘too good to keep,’ was within a week near 
losing his whole congregation. 
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BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


In sadness comes the blushing day Then, thund’ring through the rocky vale, 
O’er Buena-Vista’s rocky way ; The guns spout forth their iron hail 
On tented field and mountain gray | In one fierce fiery-sheeted gale, 

The sun's bright beams glance mournfully. | And sulph’rous flames gleam horribly. 


Long ere yon golden sun is low, _ Warm life-blood wets the flinty ground, 
The grass with bloody dew shall glow; | And the loud cannon’s awful sound 

The air shall waft dread tones of wo | The wild death-cry can scarcely drown ; 
From quivering lips in agony. | It shrieks to Heaven terribly ! 

For banners wave and arms flash bright, _ On! on! ye band of gallant braves! 
And in the dawn’s gray misty light | O’er you the starry banner waves; 
Warriors are rushing to the fight, On! on! there’s glory in your graves: 


And the rattling drum beats heavily. Charge! ‘ ’t is for death or victory ! 





Dreadful and loud their voices rang, Alas! that night, stretched on the plain, 
Deadly and sharp their weapons’ clang, Many a gallant brave lay slain; 

As to the strife they fiercely sprang, At home they ’ll wait them long in vain, 
In eager, bloody rivalry. For Death has closed their misery. 
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Hatt.! mighty sovereign of a voiceless land ! 
Thou King of Terrors! At thy word the soul 
With trembling haste yields up to thy control 

Its clay-built fortress. No one can withstand 

Thy dread approach. The infant hears thee call, 
And sighs its soul to Heaven ; youthful bloom 
Fades at thy breath; within the silent tomb 

Strength; beauty, virtue, wit and wisdom, all 

Are gathered and forgotten. But thy sway 
Stops with the dust ; the Spirit, strong and free, 
Spreads her broad pinions at the sight of thee, 

Defies thy power, spurns the dissolving clay, 

And from thy gloomy realms doth quickly flee, 


Soaring triumphant to immortal day. Guitermos. 


SERMON OF THE QUAKERESS. 


Once on a time, but when, or where, it matters not, a female, be- 
longing to the Friends’ society, arose in meeting, and uttered the 
following impressive sentence : 

‘ I wonder what good it does men to kill their enemies ; of they would 
let them alone, they would die themselves.’ 

When [ first heard of the above discourse, so full of pith and 
naiveté, ‘ That is one sermon,’ said I, ‘ that I shall certainly never 
forget ; for if I be not mistaken, there are other things beside men, 
which if let alone would die of themselves. How often have I seen 
men and women thrown into a paroxysm of feeling, and involved 
in the most extravagant proceedings, in order to put down some idle 
tale, or resent some trifling affront, which if left to themselves would 
have passed away like a puff of wind, and never more been thought 
of! The sermon of the Quakeress has a thousand times been pro- 
fitable to myself, and a thousand times have I preached it to others, 
sometimes with and sometimes without effect; but I have never 
known an instance in which it was neglected, and the individual did 
not smart for the consequence. 

I shall extract from my diary a few instances, out of many re- 
corded there, in order to show the advantage of observing, and the 
danger of violating, the doctrine enunciated in our text. 


‘A gentleman of my acquaintance had received a most gross and 
insufferable insult, and under circumstances which would have ren- 
dered the slightest indelicacy inexcusable; contrary to my expec- 
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tation, he bore it in the first instance patiently, and simply remon- 
strated. The insult was repeated, with circumstances of studied 
aggravation. Human nature could bear no more; he caught up an 
axe-handle and levelled the insulter on the spot, drawing his claret 
copiously. ‘Turning around, ‘Did you ever see a man,’ cried he, 
‘so insulted in your life ?’ 

‘ Never,’ said I. 

‘ «If there is law in the land, I ’ll have it!’ 

* «Stop, stop; you are too late for that; you have taken the law 
into your own hands; if he says nothing about law, do you hold 
your tongue ; let the matter alone, and it will die itself.’ 

‘He thought otherwise. At the next county court, he laid his com- 
plaint before the grand jury, who on his own statement indicted 
him for a breach of the peace; and my friend was obliged to go 
before the court, confess guilt, and pay a fine; all because he ne- 
glected the doctrine of the fair Quakeress. 

‘A certain minister bad a parishioner who possessed that un- 
happy species of wit which is composed of promptitude of thought 
and sheer nonsense. He was one of that class of wits who serve 
and are cherished as the fiddles of certain companies. One morn- 
ing this minister called on a certain friend, and asked, ‘ Were you 
at church last Sabbath ?” 

‘* Yes,’ was the reply. 

‘*Do you remember how I closed my discourse ?’ 

‘* Certainly ; it would not be easy to forget it so soon.’ 

‘*Can you repeat my expressions?’ continued the minister, 
eagerly. 

‘* Perhaps not the very words, though I think I can very nearly; 
the sentiment I am sure of.’ 

‘ «Say on,’ cried the minister, drawing his seat closer, and fixing 
his glistening eyes on the lips of his friend. 

‘Your words were these, or at least to this effect: 

‘*My hearers, I have been preaching to you about the joys of 
Heaven, and the character of those who shall enter that happy 
place ; conscience will testify to most of you that you are totally unfit 
for such a blessed and holy residence, and Gop only knows, whether 
any of us is qualified to enter the gates of the new Jerusalem.’. 

‘Right !’ exclaimed the minister, ‘now do you know that Bill was 
down at the corner on Monday, (you know the company that re- 
sorts there,) and was going on in his usual way. 

‘* Ha!’ said one of them, ‘ you would not talk so wildly if your 
minister was here.’ 

‘* My minister ?’ cried Bill; ‘I would not keep his company.’ 

‘«QOh, pshaw! not keep*your minister’s company ?” 

‘*No,’ said he. ‘ He told us yesterday that most of his hearers 
were going the wrong road, and he was not sure but he and the rest 
would go along with them. NowI will keep no such company.’ 

** Now,’ continued the abused man, ‘ there must be a stop put to 
such levity and profanity; it has a bad effect on society.’ 
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‘*And pray, Sir,’ said the other, ‘by what means will you put a 
stop to poor Bill’s babbling tongue ?” 

‘* Bring him before the session, to be sure, and censure him ; or 
at least appoint an elder to admonish him in private.’ 

‘* Take my advice,’ said his friend ; ‘let this tale alone, and it will 
die itself” You must cure this man in another way. Bill is a fool 
of his own making, and the day may come when he will mend him- 
self. Get often into his company in private, and talk to him with 
cheerful seriousness, without letting him know that you ever heard 
any thing of his levities. This may succeed ; but to oppose him in 
front is only to put the match to the powder.’ 

‘*T believe you are right,’ said he; ‘I shall use some pains with 
Bill, for if he would not make himself a fool he might be a clever 
man.’ 

‘ Bill and his minister became familiar. In the company of the 
latter he improved insensibly ; and in the end became quite serious. 
He threw away his nonsense, but retained his wit, which now be- 
came the scourge of profanity and folly; and in fine, he became a 
respectable elder in the congregation, and one of the minister’s 
ablest coadjutors. Need I add by whose indirect, though none the 
less efficient, preaching the conversion was brought about ? 

‘I had scarcely finished my breakfast, when Graphomanicus en- 
tered my room witha huge bundle of pamphlets under his arm; his 
face flushed, and his eyes glaring and unsteady. He threw himself 
ona chair, looked at me, and said nothing. 

‘*Good morning,’ said I; ‘ you seem to have been walking fast ; 
you are quite in a glow.’ 

‘*Warm enough!’ said he; ‘ but more by the exercise of the 
mind than that of the body,’ 

‘*Ah! you are always bothering your brain to set the world 
right; and for any thing I can see, you ’Il miss it.’ 

‘*Miss it!’ said he; ‘1 should not ‘miss it’ were it not for a 
‘generation of vipers’ and charlatans in literature, who, having no 
brains of their own, are determined to knock the brains out of 
every body else. There,’ said he, throwing them on the table, 
‘there are four reviews of my late work, written by things that call 
themselves ‘ We,’ apeing monarchy; but if there were a million of 
them, truth is truth, in spite of their dictation.’ 

‘*T hope they have done you justice,’ said I; ‘that is, literary 
justice. I suppose that they have pointed out your faults, (begging 
an author’s pardon for supposing that he has any,) but moreover 
have given you all due praise for your unquestionable merits.’ 

‘* They do justice!’ exclaimed he, bitterly. ‘1 doubt whether 
they have read my book ; and if they have, I do not know that they 
have sense enough to comprehend it. As to justice, that is out of 
the question with these Goths and Vandals, who leave behind them 
no other memorial of their existence than the ruin of fames erected 
by the hands of genius and industry. Why, Sir, they impute doc- 
trines to me I never held; give garbled quotations ; misrepresent 
my arguments, impeach my motives, and mix up their clumsy so- 
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phistries with such a sneering air of cupotionity! Why, Sir, deg 
play with me as if I were a mouse, that F 

‘Here I burst out a-laughing. I really could not help it, though 
it was in my own house, and the man my friend. 

‘*What do you laugh at! said he; the smile intrenching and 
gaining on the frown which had covered his whole visage. 

‘*At the genus irritabile vatum,’ said I. ‘Why, man, you grin 
like the satyr Marsyas when Apollo was flaying him.’ 

‘* It is easy to talk thus, for a man who is a mere looker-on; but 
if you had written a bovk only to be garbled and misrepresented 
by the contemptible fraternity of Wr’s, what would you do? 

** And pray now what do you mean to do?’ I asked. 

‘* Mean to do!’ exclaimed he; ‘ what else should I do, than to 
write against them, and expose their ignorance afd impudence to 
public scorn and derision. ‘Do!’ 

‘* Now,’ said I, ‘if Apollo and the nine Muses had inspired you 
with the quintessential genius of stupidity, and made you just fit 
for a reviewer, you could not pursue a course more worthy of such 
a character than to commence a reviewer of reviews. 

‘* But,’ said the author, ‘1 have truth and reason on my side.’ 

‘*And therefore you must come off worsted in the scuffle ;_ be- 
cause, I will venture, that for every page of sense you write your 
reviewers will write ten of nonsense ; if they have misunderstood 
your book through ignorance, they will misrepresent your reply 
through malice. ae no. If the reviews be such as you picture 
them, let them alone, and they will die themselves.’ 

Such and such.like is the repeated testimony on the pages of my 
diary. But a thousand exemplifications will present themselves to 
the intelligent reader of the importance of the doctrine inculcated 
in the sermon of the fair Friend and the text of your humble one. 
Suffice it to say, that nothing is more foolish than to kick trifles into 
consequence by honoring them with opposition ; nothing less worthy 
of a wise man or woman than to notice every slight they may re- 


ceive, or trifling injury they may meet with, in the collisions of so- 
clety. 
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Wauat can I wish thee, thou who ne’er hast known 
In life one sad or solitary hour ; 

Its sweetest flowers across thy path are strewn, 
And lift their heads within thy rosy bower, 

To thee their queen ; of earth the fairest flower. 
The softest glance from that deep eye of blue, 
Those pearly tears like drops of diamond dew, 
To them is sunshine and soft summer shower: 
What can I wish thee? Mine is not the power 
To mark thy fate amid the coming years, 

Or not a cloud on that fair brow should lower, 
Nor those soft eyes be wet with sorrow’s tears ; 
Bright as thy morn of life its eve should be, 


And Heaven at last should claim one angel more in thee. 
October, 1847. 
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Tue Prost Writers OF AMERICA: WITH AN INTRODUCTORY SURVEY OF THE INTELLECTUAL 
History, CONDITION, AND Prospects OF THE CounTRY: with Portraits from Original Pictures, 
By Rurus Witmor GriswoLp. Philadelphia: Carey ano Hart. Second notice. 

WE resume, as we promised in our last number, a consideration of the intellectual 
character of Danrex Wesster, who has been selected by Mr. Griswotp as a worthy 
representative of the wisdom, dignity and oratory of the present time. With ele- 
ments of reason, definite, absolute and emphatic ; with principles settled, strenuous, 
deep and unchangeable as his being; his wisdom is yet exquisitely practical : with 
subtlest sagacity it apprehends every change in the circumstances in which it is to 
act, and can accommodate its action without loss of vigor, or alteration of its gene- 
ral purpose. Its theories always ‘lean and hearken’ to the actual. By a sympathy 
of the mind, almost transcendental in its delicacy, its speculations are attracted into 
a parallelism with the logic of life and nature. In most men that intellectual sus- 
ceptibility by which they are capable of being reacted upon by the outer world, and 
having their principles and views expanded, modified or quickened, does not outlast 
the first period of life ; from that time they reffiain fixed, rigid in their policy, tem- 
per, characteristics; if a new phase of society is developed, it must find its exponent 
in other men. Butin Wessrer this fresh suggestive sensibility of the judgment has 
been carried on into the matured and determined wisdom of manhood. His percep- 
tions, feelings, reasonings, tone, are always up to the level of the hour, or in ad- 
vance of it; sometimes far, very far in advance, as in the views thrown out in his 
speech at Baltimore, on an international commercial system, in which he showed 
that he then foresaw both the fate of the tariff and the true nature of free-trade. No 
man has ever been able to say, or now can say, that he is before Wesster. The 
youngest men in the nation look to him, not as representing the past, but as leading 
in the future. This practicalness and readiness of adaptation are instinctive, not 
voluntary and designed. ‘They are united with the most decided preference for cer- 
tain opinions and the most earnest averseness to others. Nothing could be less like 
TALLeyraNnp’s system of waiting for events. He has never, in view of a change 
which he saw to be inevitable, held himself in reserve and uncommitted. 

What Wessrer is at any time, that he is strenuously, entirely, openly. He has 
first opposed, with every energy of his mind and temper, that which, when it has 
actually come, he is ready to accept and make the best of. He never surrenders in 
advance a position which he knows will be carried ; he takes his place, and delivers 
battle ; he fights as one who is fighting the last battle of his country’s hopes; he 
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fires the last shot. When the smoke and tumult are cleared off, where is WessTer? 
Look around for the nearest rallying point which the view presents ; there he stands, 
with his hand upon his heart, in grim composure ; calm, dignified, resolute ; neither 
disheartened nor surprised by defeat. ‘Leaving the things that are behind,’ is now 
the trumpet-sound by which he rallies his friends to a new confidence, and stimulates 
them to fresh efforts. It is obvious that Wessrer, when contending with all his 
force for or against some particular measure, has not been contemplating the proba- 
bility of being compelled to oppose or defend « different policy, and so choosing his 
words warily, in reference to future possibilities of a personal kind; yet when the 
time has come that he has been obliged to fight with his face in another direction, 
it has always been found that no one principle had been asserted, no one sentiment 
displayed, incompatible with his new position. This union of consistency with prac- 
ticability has arisen naturally from the extent and comprehengiveness of his views, 
from the breadth and generality with which the analytical power of his understand- 
ing has always led him to state his principles and define his positions. From the 
particular scheme or special maxim which his party was insisting upon, his mind rose 
to a higher and more general formula of truth. 

Owing to the same superior penetration and reach of thought, the gloom of suc- 
cessive repulses has never been able to paralyze the power which it has saddened. 
The constitution has been so often invaded and trampled upon, that to a common 
eye it might well seem to have lost all the resentments of vitality. But Wessrer 
has distinguished between the constitution and its administration. He has seen that 
the constitution, though in bondage, is not killed; that the channels of its life-giving 
wisdom are stuffed up with rubbish, but not obliterated. He has been determined 
that if the rulers of the country will deny the truth, they shall not debauch it ; if they 
depart from the constitution, they shall not deprave it. He has been resolved, that 
when this tyranny of corruption shall be overcast, and the constitution draws again 
its own free breath of virtue, truth and wisdom, it shall be found perfect of limb and 
feature, prepared to rise like a giant refreshed by sleep. 

What task would seem more barren of present encouragement than that of con- 
futing Mr. Poxk’s notion of the unconstitutionality of the ‘ Harbor and River Bill” 
But Mr. Wesster, vividly alive to every wound or even sting against that sacred 
form, in whose life lives all] the promise of the future, takes the subject up with all 
the warmth of the dearest interest of his thoughts, and exhausts the power of his 
logic in enlightening the honest shop-keepers of Philadelphia on a subject which 
they probably cared for as little as they understood ; delivering with judicial empha: 


sis, on a subject of great importance, that which posterity will receive as an oracle 
of truth. What an impressive display of public duty is here given! what inherent 
dignity of nature is thus attested! what a lesson to the younger men of the country 
to persist, and to ‘steer up-hill-ward,’ and never to compound! But the capacity 
thus to be loyal to dethroned Truth; to feel this enthusiasm of reverence for Right in 
captivity, belongs to those spirits only which nature has touched with her most en- 
nobling influences. The mental ability to be thus freshly and earnestly interested 
in each new scene of a most discouraging strife ; to rise from defeat with the flushed 
energy of triumph ; shows a large measure of the divine power of genius, and a 
spirit, the fountains of whose being are copiously refreshed from the eternal sources 
of strength and hope. 


Mr. GriswoLp, we suppose, is quite right in suggesting that the only name in mo- 
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dern times to which reference can with any fitness be made for purposes of analogy 
or comparison with Wensrer is that of Burke. In many respects there is a corres- 
pondence between their characters ; in some others they differ widely. As a pro- 
phet of the truth of political morals, as a revealer of those essential elements in the 
constitution of life upon which or of which society is constructed and government 
evolved, Burke had no peer. In that department he rises into the distance and 
grandeur of inspiration ; nec mortale sonans. Nor do we doubt that the Providence 
of Gop had raised him up for purposes of public safety and guidance any more than 
we doubt the mission of Jeremian or Exisua, or any other of the school of the Lorp’s 
prophets. But leaving Burke unapproached in this region of the nature and philoso- 
phy of government, and looking at him, in his general career, as a man of intellect 
and action, we might indicate an analogy of this kind, that the character, temper 
and reason of Burke seem to be almost an image of the English constitution, and 
Wensster’s of the American. ‘To get the key to Burxe’s somewhat irregular and 
startling career, it is necessary to study the idea of the old whig constitution of the 
English monarchy: viewing his course from that point of view, we comprehend 
his almost countenancing and encouraging rebellion in the case of the American 
colonies ; his intense hostility to Warren Hasrines’ imperial system; his unchas- 
tized earnestness in opposition to French maxims in the decline of his life. The 
constitution of the United States, that most wonderful of the structures of human 
wisdom, seems to be not only the home of Wessrer’s affections and seat of his 
proudest hopes, but the very type of his understanding and fountain of his intellec- 


tual strength : 
—‘ hic illius arma; 
Hic currus.’ 


The genius of Burke, like the one, was inexhaustible in resources, so composite 
and so averse from theory as to appear incongruous, but justified in the results; not 
formal, not always entirely perspicuous. Wesster’s mind, like the other, is eminently 
logical, reduced into principles, orderly, distinct, re-connecting abstraction with con- 
venience, various in manifestation, yet pervaded by an unity of character. 

Mr. Wessrer has not merely illustrated a great range of mental powers and ac- 
complishments, but has filled, in the eye of the nation, on a great scale, and to the 
farthest reach of their exigency, a diversity of intellectual characters; while the 
manner in which Burke’s wisdom displayed itself was usually the same. We can- 
not suppose that Burke could have been a great lawyer. Wessrer possesses a con- 
summate legal judgment and prodigious powers of legal logic, and is felt to be the 
highest authority on a great question of law in this country. The demonstrative 
faculty ; the capacity to analyze and open any proposition so as to identify its sepa- 
rate elements with the very consciousness of the reader’s or hearer’s mind ; this, 
which is the lawyer’s peculiar power, had not been particularly developed in Burke, 
but exists in Wester in greater expansion and force than in any one since Doctor 
Jounson, who, it always appeared to us, had he been educated for the bar, would have 
made the greatest lawyer that ever led the decisions of Westminster-Hall. We 
should hardly be justified in saying that Burke would have been a great First Lord 
of the Treasury. Mr. Wensrer, as Secretary of State, proved himself to be a practi- 
cal statesman of the highest, finest, promptest sagacity and foresight that this or any 
nation ever witnessed. Who now doubts the surpassing wisdom, who now but reve- 
rences the exalted patriotism, of the advice and the example which he gave, but gave 
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in vain, to the Whig party at the beginning of Mr. Tyxer’s administration? His 
official correspondence would be lowered by a comparison with any state papers since 
the secretaryship of Joun Marsuatt. Does the public generally know what has be- 
come of that portentous difficulty about the Right of Search, upon which England 
and America, five years ago, were on the point of being ‘lento collisa duello ?’ Mr. 
Wesster settled it by mere force of mind: he dissipated the question, by seeing 
through it, and by compelling others to see a fallacy in its terms which before had 
imposed upon the understandings of two nations. In the essential and universal 
philosophy of politics, Wessrer is second only to Burke. After Burke, there is no 
statesman whose writings might be read with greater advantage by foreign nations, 
or would have been studied with so much respect by antiquity, as Wesster’s. 

In a merely literary point of view, this perhaps may be said of Mr. Wessrer, that 
he is the only powerful and fervid orator, since the glorious days of Greece, whose 
style is so disciplined that any of his great public harangues might be used as models 
of composition. His language is beautifully pure, and his combinations of it exhibit more 
knowledge of the genius, spirit, and classic vigor of the English tongue, than it has en- 
tered the mind of any professor of rhetoric to apprehend. As the most impetuous sweeps 
of passion in him are pervaded and informed and guided by intellect, so the most 
earnest struggles of intellect seem to be calmed and made gentle in their vehemence, 
by a more éssential rationality of taste. That imperious mind, which seems fit to 
defy the universe, is ever subordinate, by a kind of fascination, to the perfect law of 
grace. In the highest of his intellectual flights — and who can follow the winged 
rush of that eagle mind ?— in the widest of his mental ranges — and who shall mea- 
sure their extent ?— he is ever moving with the severest tone of beauty. No one 
would think of saying that Mr. Wessrer’s speeches are thrown off with ease and 
cost him but little effort ; they are clearly the result of the intensest stress of mental 
energy ; yet the manner is never discomposed ; the decency and propriety of the dis- 
play never interfered with; he is always greater than his genius; you see ‘ the 
depth but not the tumult’ of the mind. Whether, with extended arm, he strangles 
the ‘ reluctantes dracones’ of his adversary, or with every faculty called home, coneen- 
trates the light and heat of his being in developing into principles those great senti- 
ments and great instincts which are his inspiration; in all, the orator stands forth 
with the majesty and chastened grace of Pericies himself. In the fiercest of en- 
counters with the deadliest of foes, the mind which is enraged is never perturbed ; 
the stylé which leaps like the fire of heaven is never disordered. As in Guipo’s pic- 
ture of St. Mrcnae piercing the dragon, while the gnarled muscles of the arms and 
hands attest the utmost strain of the strength, the countenance remains placid, se- 
rene, and undisturbed. In this great quality of mental dignity, Mr. Wessrer’s 
speeches have become more and more eminent. The glow and lustre which set his 
earlier speeches a-blaze with splendor, is in his later discourses rarely set forth; but 
they have gained more in the increase of dignity than they have parted with in the 
diminution of brilliancy. “We regard his late speech before the shop-keepers, calling 
themselves merchants, of Philadelphia, as one of the most weighty and admirable of 
the intellectual efforts of his life. The range of profound and piercing wisdom ; the 
exquisite and faultless taste ; but above all, the august and indefectable dignity, that 
are illustrated from the beginning to the end of that great display of matured and 
finished strength, leave us in mingled wonder and reverence. ‘There is one sentence 
there whiclr seems to us almost to reach the intellectual sublime ; and while it stirs 
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within us the depths of sympathy and admiration, we could heartily wish that the 
young men of America would inhale the almost supra-mortal spirit which it breathes : 
‘I would not with any idolatrous admiration regard the Constitution of the United 
States, nor any other work of man ; but this side of idolatry, I hold it in profound 
respect. I believe that no human working on such a subject, no human ability ex- 
erted for such an end, has ever produced so much happiness, or holds out now to 
so many millions of people the prospect, through such a succession of ages and ages, 
of so much happiness, as the Constitution of the United States. We who are here 
for one generation, for a single life, and yet in our several stations and relations in 
society intrusted in some degree with its protection and support, what duty does is 
devolve, what duty does it not devolve, upon us!’ In the name of distant ages, and 
a remote posterity, we hail the author of this and similar orations, as Wessrer the 
Olympian. 

But we leave a subject which we have incidentally touched, sincerely disclaiming 
any attempt to estimate the character or define the greatness of Wensrer. In refe- 
rence to him we feel, as Cicero said to Casar, ‘Nil vulgare te dignum videri possit.’ 
We shall proceed hereafter to take up in order our theologians, those who have been 
eminent moralists, our novelists, historians and essayists. 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA System OF Prison DisciPLINE TRIUMPHANT IN FRANCE. Published by 
the Acting Committee of the Philadelphia Society for the Alleviation of the Miseries of Public 
Prisons. 


Tuis pamphlet contains first, a brief preface emanating from the society whose 
name appears on the title-page, introductory to an interesting and valuable letter 
addressed to the mayor of Boston, from Paris, by George Sumner, Esq. Mr. Sum- 
NER’S object is to call the attention of the people of Boston to the results obtained in 
France from the ‘ Separate System,’ as it is called, of prison discipline, and to urge 
its great superiority over the ‘Silent,’ or Auburn system, and the necessity of its 
adoption in Boston. It may be well to state that Mr. Sumner has spent a number 
of years abroad, engaged in literary pursuits, and has enjoyed peculiar advantages 
of intercourse with some of the most distinguished philanthropists and public men 
on the continent, whose opinions on any question like the present are entitled to the 
highest consideration. 

It is to be regretted that no better terms have been found to designate the two 
systems of prison discipline advocated now-a-days than ‘separate’ and ‘silent ;’ 
which are so much alike as hardly to convey the idea of theories so very opposite as 
the two in question. ‘ Auburn’ and ‘ Philadelphia’ are perhaps better terms; and 
when we have said that under the Auburn system, which is still in force there, and 
in many other prisons in this country, the convicts work together by day, but in 
silence, and are separated only at night, while in the Philadelphia plan each has a 
separate cell, where he is visited by the chaplain, teacher and keeper, but never 
comes in contact in any way with his fellow-prisoners, nor is seen by them, we 
have sufficiently explained the difference in the two systems; and we think we have 


at the same time sufficiently indicated to a thinking mind on which side is the ad- 
vantage in bringing about the great end of all punishment — reformation. 
It is unfortunate that a bitter war of words and personal attack should accompany 
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such a work of mercy as prison reform. Benevolence should show itself in word as 
well as in deed; and true charity, we are told on high authority, not only ‘ vaunteth 
not itself,’ but ‘doth not behave itself unseemly; is not easily provoked; thinketh 
no evil.’ Yet on either hand, from Boston and from Philadelphia, rises the clamor 
of rival systems, in fierce attack and sturdy defence ; and in particular, some of the 
eastern supporters of the Auburn plan have shown a pugnacious spirit, which is far 
from edifying. If we listened to state pride only, we also ought to be found, in this 
war of words, on the Auburn side, as the one in force in New-York ; but our con- 
victions are the other way ; and beside, the Auburn system, with all its faults, does 
not seem likely to lack defenders so long as its friends in Boston can make fight for 
it. Fight they do, most manfully, disputing every inch ; but a steady fire of facts 
has of late been directed against the silent system from nearly every part of Europe, 
and we cannot but think it soon must fall, in spite of the Saragossa-like spirit of its 
defenders. 3 

The greater expense of a cellular prison led many States to adopt the Auburn 
plan at first; but in the motto of the pamphlet before us a high authority pronounces 
boldly, that ‘ Every government which in the actual state of society, and of the pro- 
gress of social science, adopts any other than the separate system, will expose itself 
to the necessity of having before long to re-construct its prisons.’ Such is the lan- 
guage of Count Gasparin, formerly Minister of the Interior in France, and one of 
the leaders in the prison reform movement ; and to this decision all enlightened go- 
vernments seem to have come, or to be fast coming. 

In the Auburn plan, however strict the watch, means of communication between 
the prisoners do exist. Thus we find, in Mr. Sumner’s pamphlet, the chaplain of the 
‘Separate’ prison at Tours urging ‘the importance of the general adoption of this 
system, as a means of reforming prisoners, and of preventing confederacies in crimes.’ 
Among those now in the prison at ‘Tours he cites the case of a young man who com- 
mitted a robbery two days after his discharge from the Maisons de Force of Fonte- 
vrault. This prison is on the ‘Silent System ;’ that is to say, the prisoners are sup- 
posed never to speak together ;* yet the robbery was concerted in the prison. This 
is a great evil, but there is another still greater; the bringing together of prisoners, 
even in silence, destroys in the young offender all feeling of pride and shame, one of 
the most powerful to bring about his reformation. His face becomes known to his 
companions in guilt and to the idle crowd of visitors ; the brand of a felon is on him. 
It so happened that a friend of ours visited the Auburn and the Pentonville model 


prison, near London, within a short time of each other; and the contrast, we are. 


assured, was enough to convince the most strongly-prejudiced advocate of the silent 
system. Not that under the Auburn plan cleanliness and order may not and do not 
reign, and the careless visitor may smile approval of all he sees. But the machinery, 
though it may be well kept and work smoothly, is inefficient, and inadequate to pro- 
duce reformation. 

As for the objections brought against the separate system, that of greater first cost, 
it is, as we have said, not to be thought of fora moment. Its discipline has been pro- 
nounced too horrible for human nature to bear, and separate confinement has been 
asserted to lead directly to insanity. This we cannot better answer, so far as France 
is concerned, than by quoting from Mr. Sumner’s letters : 





**In the report of Dennetz upon the prisons of the United States, he mentions that in that of 
Sing-Sing, on the silent system, on the second day of his visit, his object and his character were 
known to nearly all the prisoners.’ — Nore py Mr. SuMNER. 
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‘For answers to the special charges which have been brought against this system, that it is the 
cause of insanity and is unfavorable to the health and moral education of the prisoners, I invite 
your attention to the following extracts from private reports to the Minister of the Interior. From 
Bordeaux, at which place the separate prison of one hundred and sixty-eight cells has been occupied 
for four years, the Prefect writes, on the first of April, 1846; ‘It is now fully established that the 
health of the prisoners is better under the separate system than under any other; that they receive 
with more fruit the consolations of religion ; and that, not being excited by the bad example and 
counsels of their fellows, many reform, while none grow worse.’ The physician writes that he was 
formerly disposed to consider this system unfavorable to health ; but his opinion has now changed. 
‘Only one original case of insanity,’ he says, ‘ has occurred in the prison, and this was of a convict 
on receipt of the news of the rejection of his appeal for a new trial.’ The Visiting Committee, 
composed of some of the most honorable and enlightened citizens of Bordeaux, write: ‘For our 
own part, most of us having originally formed opinions unfavorable to the system of separation by 
day as well as by night, we deem it our duty to declare that experience has proved that we had fallen 
into error ; and that we consider the system of separate imprisonment, accompanied by labor, read- 
ing, religious services and daily walks —the system, in short, as itis practised at Bordeaux —as one 
of the reforms which reflect the greatest honor on our age.’ 

‘The ‘ Separate System’ prison at Tours has one hundred and twelve cells, and has been occupied 
for three years. The prefect of the department of which Tours is the capital, writes on the four- 
teenth of April, 1846, enclosing to the minister the reports of the chaplain, physician and directors 
of the prison. ‘ These reports establish,’ says the prefect, ‘in the most complete manner, that in re- 
gard to the sanitary condition and the moral education of the prisoners, the system of total separa- 
tion, so violently and so unjustly attacked, produces the most remarkable results. Of a total number 
of sixteen hundred and twenty-six persons who have entered the prison since its inauguration, 
sixteen only have been transferred to the hospital, and one only has died; aud this single case of 
death was of an old man of seventy, who was laboring under a chronic affection of the lungs. If we 
seek for the influence which it exercises on the intellectual faculties of the prisoners, we must re- 
cognize that, far from disturbing their reason, it produces on their miods the most salutary results, 
In proof of this, ] may mention that not a single case of insanity has occurred in the prison; and 
that many who have been condemned for a term which requires their removal to the maisons cen- 
trales, solicit as a real favor the permission to complete their imprisonment in their cell. Since my 
last report, of seventeenth January, 1845, I have received thirteen petitions to this effect.’ 

‘The report of the physician, the enlightened Dr. Hamme, declares that there are certainly fewer 
diseases under the new system than under the old, and that the contagious diseases of the town 
never penetrate the prison. He goes into full details, and in addition finds himself called upon to 
repel a charge publicly made against the prison. The facts, as he explains them, are these; A 
writer at Bordeaux had attacked the system of separate imprisonment, on the authority of the 
charges made in the ‘Report of the Boston Prison Discipline Society,’ against the Philadelphia 
prison; and having repeated these charges, had continued: ‘ At Senlis, at Vannes and at Tours, the 
same results have been found: constant attempts at suicide; madness; frightful mortality!’ ‘ It is 
not my province,’ says Dr. Hamme, ‘ to defend the Philadelphia prison from the attacks of the‘ Au- 
burnian Society’ of Boston; neither can | speak of the prisons of Senlis and Vannes; 1 have not 
seen them. but for thatof Tours | must declare, that this writer has been led completely into error, 
imposed upon by statements totally false, conceived in party spirit, and which I defy him to prove.’ 
He concludes: ‘ My own experience of this system serves to confirm the opinion twice solemnly an- 
nounced by the Royal Academy of Medicine, that far from menacing the existence, either physical 
or moral, of the prisoners, it is, on the contrary, as compared with former systems, eminently proper 
to fortify and ameliorate both.’ 

‘It need only be added, on this head, that from Montpelier a diminution of one-half, or nearly so, 
in the number of rheumatic and pulmonary cases had taken place; and that out of six hundred and 
fifty-eight men and one hundred and sixty-one women, three men and one woman were put under 
treatment for mental derangement; but each one of them had shown signs of insanity before com- 
ing to the prison; and experience shows that the system of isolation, with its attendant visits, in- 
stead of increasing, has a tendency to moderate and quiet the predisposition to mental derangement.’ 


WHEN we peruse these results, and when we read Mr. Sumner’s description of 
the separate prisons lately built in France, of which there are now twenty-three ; 
when we are told of their well-warmed and ventilated rooms ; the seven visits paid 
the prisoner daily by the directors, the chaplain, the teacher, the visiter, the keeper and 
the inspector of labor; of an hour’s exercise daily in the open air ‘ in a series of courts, 
many of which are planted with flowers, and furnished with fountains ; of the library, 
and the hour allotted each day to reading, we may well, with our author, feel sur- 


prised at the objection of inhumanity having been brought against such a system. 
Some indeed have very conscientiously taken the opposite ground, that it is too 
lenient. But it is well understood now-a-days that physical suffering is not the way 
to reform a convict, any more than flogging is to reform a school-boy or asoldier. All 
history shows that bodily torments, endured doggedly if not proudly, and persecution 
and torture, only make heroes of the worst of men in the worst of causes. We seek to 
break the moral not the physical man ; to keep alive, by perfect isoiation, the sense of 
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shame ; that opportunity for serious thought, which the grouping on the silent system 
destroys at once ; to keep it alive as the offender’s worst punishment, as well as the 
surest means of his reformation. He is surrounded by influences of good alone, and 
the impassable wall of separation built up between him and his fellows in guilt keeps 
out all others. The reports of the chaplains of the French prisons as to the moral 
effects of the present system are most satisfactory. From Tours they write ‘of the 
impossibility of any reform among prisoners when they are brought into contact with 
one another ; the sneer on a single face, during divine worship, counterbalancing the 
good counsel of the preacher. The raillery of the wicked, and the fear they inspire 
in those less perverse, prevent these last from manifesting that desire for reform to 
which their consciences prompt them. But at Tours it is so no longer ; and now that 
the prisoners are entirely separated from one another, the chaplain is looked upon as 
their welcome visitor, their friend, and their consoler.” ‘The evidence of the chap- 
lain of the prison at Versailles, the excellent Abbé Perecvuy, is even more complete ; 
and he speaks of the physical effects of the system as being eminently favorable at 
Versailles; but it is above all, on its moral effects, that he dwells; and comparing the 
cellular prison with those in which the occupants mingle together, he sums up in few 
words the advantages of the former, viz. ; the possibility of incalculable good in ex- 
change for evil almost infinite. ‘ Fora great number of the prisoners,’ says the Abbé, 
‘the lessons of our faith, meditated in silence and calmness, have results so consoling, 
that I can hardly prevent myself from regarding as fortunate the fault which has led 
them to our cells.’ The facts he gives, and the opinions so strongly based upon these 
facts, by the authorities of the French system, are above suspicion. ‘There is no book 
nor system-making in these reports, and this circumstance gives them additional force. 
They lead irresistibly to the conclusion that the cellular is as much in advance of 
the silent system as that is of Newgate or the Fleet of old. 

This matter of Prison Reform, so important at all times, commended itself espe- 
cially to our notice while writing the above, from the fact that a convention of the 
friends of prison improvement, including many distinguished philanthropists from 
abroad, was then assembled in our city. Prominent among the topics proposed for 
discussion was this of the comparative merits of the two rival systems. Among the 
documents presented, we find that ‘a paper of great length was read from Gen. Grip- 
LEY, connected with the manufacturing and other departments of the Auburn Prison ; 
treating of the terms of sentence, mode of provisioning convicts, the many evils 
(among them the frequent mal-conduct of the keepers) of the heretofore far-famed 
and popular ‘ Auburn System ;’ incidentally mentioning the bad effect of the disci- 
pline, especially on the younger class, most of whom had become inmates of the 
prison for the want of early moral culture, and had left it ten-fold more ‘ the children 
of the devil’ than when they entered, in consequence of the treatment received at 
the hands of the so-called ‘ praiseworthy keepers.’ ‘The same opinions were held by 
General Porter of Alabama, and advocated at length and with much ability by Mr. 
Fou.xe of Philadelphia. » Indeed, the weight of opinion and argument was deci- 
dedly on the side of the separate system, the only one, we are persuaded, which com- 
bines justice with mercy, the hope of reform with the efficiency of punishment. We 
may say in conclusion, with pardonable state pride, what we have often heard from 
the most enlightened friends of the cause elsewhere, that no organization for prison 
improvement has done more or better, according to the means at its command, than 
the faithful and indefatigable Prison Discipline Society of New-York. 
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Tue Poetica Works oF Firz-Greene Hatieck. Now first collected. Illustrated with Steel 
Engravings, from Drawings by American Artists. In one volume. pp.287. New-York: D. APPLE- 
TON AND CuMPANY. 


We should as soon think of sitting down to write a review, with illustrative ex- 
tracts, of Joun Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ as of the poems of Hatiecx ; a writer 
perhaps more universally popular than any other American poet. It is to speak of 
the admirable and most liberal manner in which the publishers have performed their 
part in the production of the volume, that we propose to say a few brief words. To 
begin, then, with the exterior: the binding is superb, being in red-and-gold, handsomely 
decorated, with a cover-stamp vignette of Alnwick-Castle. The printing is excellent, 
upon large types, of a clean, neat cut, and the paper is as white and thick as Bristol- 
board. The engravings are seven in number. The first, ‘ Horsrur and his Bride,’ 
is by Leurze ; and the figures, their expression, the castle back-ground, and the dis- 
tant landscape below, all are marked by those excellencies which have given the 
artist so distinguished a reputation. The ‘Magdalen’ by Huntineron is carefully 
painted and well engraved, but we like neither the expression of the eyes nor the 
mouth. Of Extiort’s portrait of the author we could not speak in terms of too ex- 
alted praise. As a likeness, it is perfect, and as a picture, it is only necessary to say 
that it isone of Exxiorr’s best. ‘ Alnwick Castle,’ by Huntineron, seen through a 
vista in the trees, is picturesque ; but the numerous gnarled limbs of trees in the fore- 
ground look at first sight like squirmy serpents in an explosion of fire-works. ‘ The 
Mother,’ by the same artist, is a very sweet and tender picture. The maternal face, 
the ‘ cuddling’ expression of the babe, and its little soft feet, are capital. Very soft, 
sweet and dreamy, and exquisitely engraved, is the next picture of a landscape by 
Duranp; and this is succeeded by one in Epmonps’ best vein, ‘ The House to Let,’ 
ascene of melancholy desolation; as the chimney-sweeps playing marbles on the 
steps, the cobwebs in the corners of the doors, the absent door-plate, and the yawning 
nail-holes where it once was, sufficiently evince. Most cordially do we commend this 
beautiful volume to all tasteful readers. 


Tur NortH-AMERICAN REVIEW, FOR THE OcToBER QuaRTER. Number CXXXVII._ Boston: 

Oris, BroaDeRs AND Company. New-York: C. S. Francis aNnp ComMPaNy. 

Tue contents of the ‘ North-American’ for the present quarter are designated by 
the following titles of the articles: ‘The Life and Letters of Joun Huss;’ ‘ Vireit’s 
Fourth Eclogue;) Burner's ‘Notes on the North-West? ‘Sewexr’s Religious 
Novels ;’ Prescort’s ‘Conquest of Peru ;’ ‘ Reminiscences of Coteripee ; Reep’s 
‘Life of President Reep;’ ‘The Social Condition of England; and a cluster of 
five briefer ‘ Critical Notices. Of: he preceding papers we have found leisure only 
to read that upon Burnet’s‘ Notes on the North-West,’ a very spirited and extremely 
well-written article, and the one upon CoieripeGe’s Reminiscences, to which the 
same praise may be awarded. We may take another occasion to indicate more fully 
the character of the various papers which compose the present number of the ‘ North 
American,’ which we must add, in justice to the publishers, presents its usual pre- 


’ 


eminent excellence in the externals of paper and printing. Indeed in this regard 


our Boston contemporary surpasses al} other American quarterlies. 
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‘Kir Norra’ in a state or ‘ Rerinacy.’— We shall never again take up our 
Scottish contemporary, named of BLackwoop, with the anticipations of pleasure in 
its perusal which we have been accustomed to entertain while Curisropuer Norru 
was at its head. He imparted to it an individuality which was always one of its 
most prominent attractions. It was not so much a certain number of pages filled 
with the usual collection of good and indifferent magazine-papers ; but the spirit of 
‘Old Kir’ was seen in every number, and his own lucubrations came to be considered 
the soul as it were of ‘Old Ebony.’ We was continually talking of himself, too ; 
his personal likings and his dislikings ; his tastes, feelings and emotions; and yet 
this was never done offensively, nor did it cause his readers to think him a vain man. 
His egotism, he himself admits, accompanied him into solitude; ‘nay, was even 
more life-pervading there than amidst the hum of men.’ In the opening of one of 
his gossipy descriptions of a visit many years ago to the highland region of Scotland, 
he says, speaking in the second person of Curistrorner: ‘ In his blue eyes is written 
not only his nature, but miraculously, in German text, his very name, Christopher 
North. Mrs. Genrre was the first to discover it; though we remember having 
been asked more than once in our youth, by an alarmed virgin on whom we hap- 
pened at the time to be looking tender, ‘if we were aware that there was something 
preternatural in our eyes?’ €bvistophev is conspicuous in our right eye, North in 
our left ; and when we wish to be incog., we either draw their fringed curtains, or 
pun-like keep the tell-tale orbs fixed on the ground. Candor whispers us to confess 
that some years ago a child was exhibited at six-pence with ‘ Witt1am Woop’ legi- 
ble in its optics; having been affiliated, by ocular evidence, on a gentleman of that 
name, who with his dying breath disowned the soft impeachment. But in that case 
nature had written a vile scrawl ; in ours her hand is firm, and goes off with a flou- 
rish.” In the excursion te which we have alluded, CuristopHer invests even his 
shadow (thrown by the sun upon misty mountain-clouds, at a height from whence 
‘ the bird-royal with the golden eye could see the rising and the setting sun and his 
march on the meridian without a teleséope,’) with spiritual life. Scan the following 
somewhat closely : 


‘Ou! that the Solitary, and the Pedlar, and the Poet, and the Priest and his Lady, were here to 
see a sight more glorious far than that illustrious and visionary Ram! Two CuristopHEeR Nortus, 
as Highland chieftains, in the Koyal Tartan; one burning in the air, the other in the water; two 
stationary meteors, each seeming uative to its own element. This settiug the heather, that the linn 
on fire; this a-bluze with war, that tempered into truce; while tie sun, astonied at the spectacle, 
not knowing the refulgent substance from the respleudent shadow, bids the clouds lie still in heaven, 
and the winds all hold their breath, that exulting nature may be permitted for a little while to enjoy 
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the miracle she unawares has wrought ; alas! gone as she gazes, and gone for ever! Our bonnet 
has tumbled into the pool; aud CuristopHeRr, like the Ram in the Excursion, stands shorn of his 
beains. Now, since the truth must be told, that was but a flight of Faney ; and our apparel is more 
like that of a Lowland Quaker than a Highland chief. ’T is all of a suuffy brown; an excellent 
color for hiding the dirt. Single-breasted our coatee, and we are in shorts. Were our name to be 
imposed by our hat, it would be Sir CLoupgsty SuHovet. On our back a wallet, and in our banda 
pole. And thus, not without occasional alarm to the cattle, though we hurry no man’s, we go stalk- 
ing along the sward and swinging across the stream and leaping over the quagmires; by no means 
unlike that extraordinary pedestrian who has been accompanying us for the last half hour, far over- 
head, up by yonder, as if he meant mischief; but he will find that we are up to a trick or two, and 
not easily to be done brown by a native, a Cockney of Cloud-Land, a long-legged awkward fellow, 
with a head like a dragon, and proud of his red plush, in that country called ‘ thunder-and-lightning 
breeches ;’ hot very, one should think, in such sultry weather; but confound us if he has not this 
moment stript them off, and he not pursuing his journey in puris naturalibus ; yes, as naked as the 
minute he was born!’ 


Scarcely less amusingly whimsical is another picture of CuristorHEr’s shadow on 
the earth. On some occasions, he says, it was not easy to look at him without laugl- 
ing; leaping side by side with the original on his pole, in a style beyond the gro- 
tesque ; ‘sometimes suddenly shrinking into a broad-backed dandy, and then as 
suddenly dwindling himself out into a ‘ Daddy Long-legs,’ striding as if he had dis- 
covered the longitude.’ We have heard often of the ‘ war of the elements,’ but the 
following is the first report of a pitched battle in that kind we have ever seen: 


‘WE wish we were safe down. There is no wind here yet —none to speak of; but there is wind 
enough, to all appearance, in the region toward the west. The main body of the clouds is falling 
back on the reserve; and observing that movement, the right wing deploys; as for the left, it is 
broken, and its retreat will soon bea flight. Fear is contagious; the whole army has fallen into irre- 
mediable disorder ; has abandoned its commanding position; and in au bour will be self-driven into 
the sea. We call that a panic. Glory be to the corps that covers the retreat! Wesee now the 
cause of that retrograde movement. In the north-west, ‘far off its coming shone,’ and * in numbers 
without number numberless,’ lo! the adverse hust! Thrown out in front, the beautiful rifle brigade 
comes swiftly on, extending in open order along the vast plain between the aériel Pine-mountains to 
yon Fire-cliffs, (where, when the thunder at mid-day would hide their heads in a night of cloud, 
they thrust them through the blackness, and show them to the glens, crowned with fire.) The enemy 
marches in masses; the space between the divisions now widening and now narrowing; and as sure 
as we are alive to hear it, to the sound of trumpets! The routed army has rallied and reappears ; 
and hark! on the extreme left, a cannonade! Never before had the Unholy Alliance a finer park 
of artillery ; and now its fire opens from the great battery in the centre, and the hurly-burly is gene- 
ral far aud wide over the whole field of battle.’ 





Is n’t that ‘ pretty smart writing?’ Itseems to be. But it is growing dark; there 


is ‘ something like an eclipse going on, or an earthquake at his toilette ; and Curisto- 
PHER, malgré his rapt admiration of nature’s sublimity, must be descending toward 


the lowlands. Follow him along down, reader: 


‘ ALL this may be very fine ; but these lead-drops dancing on our hat tell us to take up our pole 
and be off, for that by-aud-by the waters will be in flood, and we may have to pass a night on the 
mountain. Down we go. 

‘We do not call this the same side of the mountain we crawled up? If we do, we lie. There, all 
was purple except what was green; aud we were happy to be a heathered-legged body, occasionally 
skipping like a grasshopper on turf. Here all is rocks save stones. Get out of the way, ye ptarmi- 
gans! We hate shingles from the bottom of our —— Oh! dear! oh! dear!—but this is painful; 
sliddering on shingle away down what is any thing but an inclined plane, feet foremost, accompanied 
with rattling débris, at rail-road speed, every twenty yards or so dislodging a stone as big as One’s- 
self, which instantly joins the procession; and there they go, hopping and jumping along with us, 
some before, some at each side, and we shudder to thiuk of it, some behind ; (well somersetted over 
our head, thou Gray Wacké!) but mercy on us, and forgive us our sins! for if this last, in another 
minute we are all at the bottom of that pond of pitch! 

‘Here we are—sitting! How we were brought to assume this rather uneasy posture we do not 
pretend to say. We coufine ourselves to the fuct. Sitting! beside a Tarn. Our escape appears to 
have been little less than miraculous, and must have been mainly owing, under Providence, to our 
pole. Who’s laughing? °T is you, you old witch, in ood and cloak, crouching on the cliff, as if 
you were warming your hands at the fire!’ 


There you have ‘Old Kir.,’ and there we will leave him. No, not yet; let us 
thank him in his ‘ retiracy’ —-old Tory though he be, and not altogether forgetting 
the harsh words he has sometimes said of our beloved country —let us thank the 
Prince of Gossips for the many pleasant hours he has given us, and wish for him, 
in his waning years, happiness, prosperity and peace. 
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‘A Lear rrom THe AnnaALs or Insanity.’— Under this head our sometime cor- 
respondent, Puiny Earnie, M. D., Physician to the Bloomingdale-Asylum for the In- 
saue, has exemplified the fact that a person may be very insane, deluded and inco- 
herent, and yet retain good judgment, distinctive principles of integrity, and the 
ability to apply himself to manual labor and a judicious system of self-government. 
The physical, intellectual and moral qualities of the ‘specimen’ are well depicted: 
he was a ‘colored pusson,’ about twenty-five years of age, of general good health, 
and muscular system well developed. He was ingenious, possessed of an active and 
energetic temperament, disposed to industry, ‘doing all things well’ that Were en- 
trusted to him ; insomuch that he was established as a sort of sable Major-Domo in 
the Asylum, which by-the-by he claimed as his own; and hence was known by no 
other appellation than that of ‘'The General.’ He was always punctual in whatever 
he promised ; indeed, says Doctor Ear e, ‘ he considered his word so sacred, that if 
the slightest doubt of his faithfulness to it were insinuated or implied, he was ‘ as truly 
and completely mortified and humbled, his self-respect as much wounded, as if he 
had been educated in the very hot-house of the principles of honor, and yet without 
the anger and the disposition to avenge, which in the latter case would have been but 
too liable to occur.’ With all this, however, his false ideas, his incoherence, the com- 
plete bouleversement or entire overthrow of some of his mental faculties are exhibited 
in his own words, which were taken down as they were spoken, in a dialogue with Doc- 
tor Ear.e the day before his patient left the Asylum. It is remarked, that whenever 
he was questioned he was always prepared with an answer; a full response was ready 
the moment the query was fully propounded. We give two or three extracts from 
the dialogue in question. It may be well to premise that ‘’ Thusalem’ is evidently 
considered a ‘ noun of multitude’ by the speaker; and it will be perceived that he 
goes off at a tangent quite as soon at the ‘lead’ of a letter as of a word: 


Puysician. What is your name? 


PaTIENT. My name is Judge HamittoN Hampieton HamBieton. Iam mayor of the city, and 


my father was Judge and Sheriff HampietTon, AGrippa, King of Damasker, and he gave me this 
house. 


Puysicran. Where were you born ? : 

PaTIENT. I was not born; I growed in Deevah Foolah, in the furthest part of the South Fenterie. 
All the people there is Irish, and all the children is Spanish. I grew on to Maraziana, where I was 
planted again. Then I grew to Morypalet, and lived in the city of Calvary a thousand years, and 
more too, off and on, for I was sometimes in England. {am general tothe Heatherens, State of Big 
Ranger, in Regyptia. 

Puysic1an. How old aré you? 

Patient. I’m a Thusalem nation years old. I am in the United States of Reguzza. My home 
is in Bandanna, in Galgotha. If I should lose that, I should never have another. Massachusetts is 
in Galgotha, and so is China and Boston and Pennsylvania. Baltimore is a diamond State. I go to 
steal Delaware, opposite Jerusalem. Jerusalem is a gold nation, and Delaware is not. It is in sight 
of Jericho, and Judea is a thousand miles south. 

Puysicran. Did you have any brothers? 

Patient. Yes; I’ve got a thousand : one named Mr. Horton, one Mr. LuDLow, one Forum, one 
Mr. Porter, Mr. Letsure, Mr. NyEr; and I have six aunts. That was my aunt walking with me 
in the city. In the old country they wear large frocks, but in this country they dress in trowsers. 
But now I’ll tell you some more names: Mr. Potan, Mr. TANGLE, Mr. BaLpwin, Mr. BENHAM and 
Mr. Turner. That’s all. All them are presidents and generals; big men, as big as from here to 
Borrow ; big-bellied men. There's a big-bellied man in Philadelphia, and another in Baltimore. 

Puysicran. Have you learned any trade? 


: 
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PaTIENT. Yes; I’m a forge-man, a ship-carpenter, (that’s what I follow most ;) a plattender — te 
make plates —china of all kinds; gold tumblers and gold wires ; a tanner, a burn-smith and gold- 
smith, and a shoe-maker. 

Puysician. Have you any money ? 

Patient. Yes; I have money enough. 

Puysicrian. How much ? 

Patient. My house is full of money, and all the money in the banks is mine. I’ma Belgian, and 
the cashier of the bank. 

Puysician. How many dollars’ worth of money have you? 

PaTIENT. Thusulem, Thusalem States of dollars; that money I’m worth. I’m a laborer; I’ve 
got arms in the forgus skies; in the forgus regions. 

Puysicran. That’s all nonsense. 

Patient. It is n’t nonsense. I’m a general. I’ve got to stand all the fighting, all the gouging, 
and all the wars. I’ve been in a hundred thousand ninety-nine battles; and separate devils makes a 
hundred million of battles, and more too. I brought twelve women when I came here. 

Puysicran. Are you married ? 

Patrent. Yes ; lawfully married by law. I have in this country nine wives, and in my own coun- 
try five ALmicuTtes and fifty thousand other wives ; that’s all. 

Puysicran. You’re trying to make a fool of me. 

Patient. No; that’s the truth; that’s a fact; you may go there and see, when I go home; the 
expenses won't cost you nothing, because I'’}l allow it to you free. 1’m fifty nations of land. I’m 
Liberator, Alabroma, Luzherbesher, Rosanna and Regina. 1’ma Maker. I make women‘all day ; 
seventy Thusalem women. After that I’m the Son of Man and the Son of Saviour; that’s all I be 
im this land. Curuist is a brother to me; he lives over in Peansylvania. 

Puysician. What do you expect to do when you leave this place ? 

Patient. I’m going into Jersey shore and going to be drowned, take a new frame, a white man, 
a large, big lord, and then I’m going home and have that island across the river sent to Massachu- 
setts, into the Island of St.Gorah. Soon asI’m in Jersey 1’mathome. Every body there halloos 
‘ Hurrah for General HaMBLETON!’ when Igo over there. I’m a traveller and have a big-headed 
cane to goto Boston. That’s my country, and I'll live there if I please; butI don’t wantto. I 
want to hurry on and get to Dublin city; then 1’m going to Jericho, and may be I'll stop there a 
while; I don’t know. I have an Asylum in Jericho; it is locked up, though. Nobody lives in it. 
It ’s in sight of the city. If I stop there it will be to save Gop ALMIGHTY. He was imprisoned in 

the jail there, and after he was liberated he was sent to the Asylum to sail vessels. He gave the 
Asylum to me, and counties, states, aud judgments of money. He gave me some rivers of money 
and a thousand States of money, every day, to sail four vessels for him and to take care of seven 
hundred women and one Gop, and he to pay all the debts and all the clerks of the Asylum. He 
pays them counties of dollars a month. I have three years to sail for him, and he is to see that we 
clear a hundred states of money a day. We canclear that easy enough. I’ve cleared that by my 
Asylum. 


In reply to the question how he could take care of his Asylum if he was sailing, 
he answers categorically, as follows. We think that, independent of a conception of 
‘ banking privileges,’ he has some vague idea of the ‘ phalanx’ and ‘ phalanstery’ of 


Fourier: 

Patient. I am to leave somebody I can trust. I only want one to sit and keep the books, and one 
woman. The woman I’ve got; her name is Miss B——; that’s the house-keeper. She’s a white- 
haired woman; gray-haired woman; ten foot high; the tallest woman I’ve seen in some time. 
She’s over in Jersey, only about forty miles from the shore. I shall have a hundred nurses. I’ve 
seen them all; they ’re good-looking people. The patients ull lisp, like the French. Gop ALMIGntTy 
wants them broke of this, and Miss N —— is going to do it. She’s a short, hump-backed woman; 
she’s been here; was here last fall. Dr. M—— is to be the first doctor. I shall have four doctors. 
It’s a very big house; will hold fifty thousand; that’s the big part will hold so many, It has a 
steeple on it. ‘The little part will hold a hundred ; the next little part, a hundred; the next, fifty; 
the next, forty; that’s all. You may be one doctor if you've a mindto. We don’t allow any man 
to sleep in the Asylum. We have a big hotel and bank. It’s a little towr, twenty-four miles round, 
a wall running round twelve feet high, and more too, with iron pickets on the top as big as.your arm. 


The men will all sleep at the hotel. 
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Puysician. I think your plan is a good one. 

PaTIENT. I guess ’t is! I have a large farm and a large barn, fields, stables, peach-orchard of 
twelve miles of peaches, two miles of cherries, ten miles of apples, twenty miles of pears; big 
pears, do a’t get ripe till very late; blue-bell pears, big round as your fist, most as big round as your 
head. There’s a good blacksmith’s-shop, goldsmith’s-shop and carpenter’s shop; that's all the 
shops there is. There’s a cabinet-shop, but we don’t use it; the man is dead that used to make 
bedsteads and bureaus. His name was FEENLY. He died of the cholera. He got sick in the morn- 
ing, eating cabbage. He stole his wife’s cabbage and eat it. and it killed him. He is buried in the 
Asylum; he’s the only one buried there. 

Puysician. Shall you spend your life at that Asylum ? 

Patient. No; I shall stay about three years, and then go away. I’m going to Bandanna then ; 
that’s my home; all my family live there. I’m going to stay at home then. I shall be a rich man; 
a Maker, I have a country asylum at Jericho, but there's nothing in it; can’t keep any thing in 
it. It has been haunted ever since it was built; I don’t know what makes it haunted. It’s a white 
one, and has a hundred doors in it. I slept in it one night, and. I got all but tore up. I had an old 
quilt on the bed, and it got torn all up. I got up and went out doors to see what ailed the house ; 
went a-top of the house, I did; but 1 did u’t hear any thing, only the wind blowing, and the doors 


slamming with a sound‘ Wham! wham! wham!’ In the morning I[ see a little boy sitting iu the 


door, and he said: ‘ You must never sleep here again, for you'll be torn up. There’s never any man 
slept in it.’ Then I gave it to Mr. B-———,if he would sleep in it one night. 
could n’t sleep, and came back all in his shirt-tail. 
he’s welcome to it. 


He tried it, but he 
Now IL’ll give it to any man that will take it; 


This, it will scarcely be denied by any body, is slightly incoherent ; but it is vastly 
like the ‘ talks’ of the characters depicted by the great author of ‘ Puffer Hopkins ;’ 
and not more erratic, we venture to say, than the unwritten conceptions of that de- 
funct murderer of sundry defunct periodicals, (including, as was inevitable, ‘ Yankee 


Doodle,’) as sad but self-sustained he saunters down the shady side of Broadway, 
a faithful lover of himself, without a rival. 


‘Romance oF THE Sreamsoat.’ — Our new correspondent, ‘ W. E. G.,’ has cer- 
tainly ‘ made out a good case,’ as the lawyers term it, for the steam-boat, on the 
score of romance. Weclip and condense his sketch somewhat, but not, as we think, 
to its detriment. He was about taking, at a New-York pier, one of the stately Hud- 
son steamers, ‘ when out-spak’ he thus:’ ‘ You see that she is ready for us. Already 
the inward struggle has commenced. ‘The giant of the age is awaking ; he stretches 
out his mighty arms and sends forth his deep-mouthed yawn. He has slumbered all 
day long as quietly as an infant. But now, while the sun goes down, and the slow 
twilight is impending, he lifts himself from his bed and calls for food and prepares for 
toil. ‘They give him fire and water to digest, and the white blood soon rushes through 
every artery. They pile upon his sturdy back boxes and bags and hundreds of hu- 
man beings ; and yet they hold him in subjection, and will not let him move from his 
place until the last moment of the appointed hour has expired and the last tithe of 
his patience is exhausted. But the time has at length arrived The last carpet-bag 
is on board; the last porter has performed an Alvarado leap; the last newspaper 
boy has furnished the last passenger with the last news, and we are at length moving 
steadily out intothe Hudson. ‘Think what it is to commence a voyage under circum- 
stances such as these; in the vicinity, almost in the embrace, of a chained monster, 
the terrible Genius at once of Water and of Fire; the past and future destroyers of 
the world ; the great chemists of the entire universe! ‘Think what it is to go out upon 
the waters, with the faces of age and of youth smiling around you; the manly coun- 
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tenance beaming with high hope and determined resolution ; the beautiful glance of 
woman, never so reflective as when she looks with curious interest and expectation 
into the mystery of the distance, and holds in check the fancies of the moment; the 
rising romance of the scene and the hour ; the very noise and animation around her. 
Yes, there is romance in the very noise and confusion : it rouses the energy of thought ; 
it awakens fancies too thick-coming to be distinct ; ideas which are rather the spirit 
of thought than thought itself; ideas which become emotions, so full are they of life 
and feeling and power. It is this species of romance which especially suits the 
character of an American. With him there is no quiet. The poetry of his soul 
is interwoven with the active and useful employments of life. It is called into exer- 
cise under the influence of a high pressure. But it is poetry, nevertheless. It takes 
in at a glance the old ideas of the past; it conceives and appreciates the spirit of 
ancient song and fable. But it does not dweil upon these things. Even as the boat 
of his invention glides swiftly by a hundred scenes of natural beauty, so do his thoughts 
glide over the past and present to settle down in the future, the end of his intellec- 
tual journey. The life of the future is ever before him ; it absorbs every thing else ; 
for his destiny is unfulfilled, and his heart will not be at rest. Observe him at this 
moment; now that we have passed the suburbs of the noisy city, and are careering 
pleasantly past the ‘ Palisades.’ ‘Take, for instance, the young man whose restless 
iook is ranging along their stately summits. See him lean forward, impatient even of 
the speed of the great steamer. He already imagines he can see the Highlands, the 
Kaitskills, the West,the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific — his only resting-place ; 
the grave of his energy and the end of his ambition. His poetry, resembling that of 
the ocean and the prairie, is the vastness of the field of life which lies before him. 
His romance is the greatness and almost wildness of the adventures of civilization. 
There is a mystery about his country which enchains him, an unexplained something 
which he is trying to fathom ; and he brings the past to bear upon his subject and 
draws upon its truth and its fiction for illustration, and still remains unsatisfied. 

‘It is not the least of his wonders that twenty or thirty years ago the strange 
‘thing of life’ which now bears him so smoothly and steadily along over the bo- 
som of the Hudson had no existence. The yreat invention of Wart, confined to 
the drudgery of the work-shop, had then but little of the poetry with which its pre- 
sent employment has invested it. Its labors were useful but common-place. It fur- 
nished him with the necessaries and even the luxuries of life ; but it did not bear him 
with his freight of ambition and hope to the very ends of the earth. It did not pene- 
trate the distant veins of his native land, nor add its sharp cry and its deep roar to the 
voices of the wilderness. Nor did it press on, as now in the gray hour of twilight, 
along the banks of our classic river. 

‘The evening melts imperceptibly into the night, and our thoughts sink into re- 
pose ; but not into a dreamless slumber; for now the witchery of the steam-boat 
increases, and dreams, clear and distinct, shaping themselves amidst the flying sparks 
and ceaseless motion of the engine, dreams that are lulled by the unchanging music 
of the mighty machine, present grand ideas of power and striking thoughts of the 
sublime. Observe, in the contemplative countenance of the boy who leans upon the 
railing and looks out upon the scene before him, the influence of the scene and the 
time. The germ of poetry is shooting up within his bosom. He marvels at the 
world in which he lives ; at the great works of man presented to his astonished eyes. 
He wonders whether he himself is like the rest of his species; whether he shall ever 
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successfully emulate the skill of the cunning artificers who have fashioned the strange 
fabric on which he has been gazing with awe and admiration. And as he turns away to 
lose himself in the sublimer works of nature, he feels, perhaps for the first time, the 
majesty which dwells in the heavens above him and in the earth and air and water 
around and beneath him. He is looking for a clue to the mystery of the enginery 
which he has been contemplating ; and as he looks and dreams, and looks again, the 
light breaks in upon his opening mind, and he comprehends more clearly than he has 
ever yet done the great lesson of truth; the inexhaustible source of knowledge and 
its power. He seems to have lost, for the time, his restlessness; and although it is 
impossible to say where his visions may find ‘ a lucal habitation,’ his mind is evidently 
active, and his resolution strong. He bears about him the unmistakeable spirit of 
adventure ; and, if we may judge by the open and frank expression of his face, the 
spirit of honest daring in some good and truthful cause. - -~- ‘ Niaut, relieved only 
by the light of the stars, has shrouded the scene in her own pall, yet adding to its 
mystery, and greatly enhancing the romance ef the steam-boat. Indeed, it is only 
at night that this strange creation of man can be adequately appreciated. When the 
traveller is in some degree isolated from surrounding objects, its solemn roar is dis- 
tinctly heard ; and the emotions of its iron soul are chiefly felt to be a sort of real 
life, possessing the attributes of human existence. There is a breathing in those 
stupendous lungs ; a strong pulsation, regular as that which marks the tide of life. 
When deep night has at length arrived, and all but ourselves have left the deck, the 
giant whose arms are in motion before us rises like a spectre and takes to himself an 
individual existence. What has he to do with the insignificant mortals who are so 
unthinkingly borne along by his fearful strength? Nothing, surely. He is working 
for the future generations of men ; he is toiling for the civilization of the world. His 
deep anxiety and audible emotion are called forth by the vast undertaking in which 
he is engaged ; and the straining of his muscles and the vigorous exercise of his iron 
sinews, together with his shriek at setting off, and his smothered groans, proceeding 
as it were from the anguish of a determined heart, are but so many indications of 
his awful sense of responsibility, and his terrible self-sacrificing will.’ 

By-the-by, ‘speaking of steam-boats,’ another correspondent has reduced his 
thoughts on a kindred theme to rhyme. He has been inspired by looking down 
through the iron foot-grating of a great lake-steamer and seeing the firemen, with 
the reflection of ‘ white-heat’ strong upon their melting faces, feeding the capacious 
maws of the furnaces with their accustomed aliment : 


*Vuxican! heavens! what have you built, 
Clacking, sweltering, thundering here? 
Up from Hades, on a tilt, 

Lugg'd you this, hung on your rear? 


‘Hissing, groaning, spiteful, strong, 
Toils tremendous your machine; 
While a fiery wizard song 
Whistles something shrill within. 


*Toiling in the pit below, 
Like infernal workmen, see 
Dingy mortals to and fro 
Lug the relics of a tree. 


* Blackened with the hues of smoke, 
Straining at the chimney blaze, 
See them feed the monster’s stroke, 
While with fiereer sweep it plays.’ 
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. ‘ Gosste with Reapers anp Corresronpents. — We have been reading lately, and 
‘ with much interest and pleasure, the ‘ Life of Judge Smith, of New-Hampshire, ‘ 


who died ‘ full of years and full of honors,’ somé few years ago in the ‘ Old Granite 
State.’ Aside from being an eminent lawyer, legislator, and jurist, he was a man of 
true humor ; which quality, says his biographer, (whose name we should like to know, ) . 
‘like the foarn and phosphoric light in the wake of a great ship at sea, often marked 
§ the progress of his mind through depths the most profound ; and in his moments of 
relaxation burst out and flashed in all manner of antic and fantastic shapes.’ We 
are glad to perceive that the writer fortifies his impressions of the value of humor by 
collateral opinions of several illustrious theological examples. ‘It was a saying of 
Pa.ey, that he who is not a fool half of the time is a fool all the time. Rosert Hat, 
who held a similar opinion, on being reproached by a very dull preacher with the ex- 
. clamation, ‘ How can a man who preaches like you, talk in so trifling a manner?’ re- 
plied: ‘ There, brother, is the difference between us; you talk your nonsense in the 
pulpit, I talk mine out of it.” The eminent Doctor Sourn, being in the midst of a 

frolic on one occasion, and seeing a dignified, unbending acquaintance approaching, 

exclaimed, ‘Stop! we must be grave now ; there is afoolcoming! Let us give our 

readers one or two instances of Judge Smiru'’s felicitous epistolary style, of which 

several examples are furnished in the volume before us. Some time after he had re- 

tired from the bench, and given up his profession, he writes as follows to a distinguished 

lawyer of Boston: ‘I want two pairs of castors or rollers to make my bed move 

easily forward and back, and cannot find such as I want nearer than Mr. Quincy’s 

great city of Boston, and cannot think of a less personage to procure them for me 

than H. H. F , Esquire, counsellor-at-law, etc., etc. They are not to be swiv- 

elled so as to go zig-zag. I am done with all zig-zagging, twisting, turning, etc., 

having left the profession, and am in the strait line of things, and want my bed to 

move back and forward in such a line. I prefer iron to copper or brass. I am, ‘ for 

the reason aforesaid,’ done with all brass compusition,’ ete. From another letter, en- 
closing notes, due-bills, etc., to a brother lawyer for collection, we take this passage : 
‘I have a note against D. H——. His hopes from death of father-in-law are so 
far realized, that the good old man is dead; but as to all beyond, (I don’t mean the 
effect of death on the Colonel, but on H ——.,) I am in the situation of the United 
States’ Circuit-Court, Jay and Others, as Sewa.u pleasantly told them, ‘ Your Honors 
mean well, but your Honors do n’t know.’ [have also a note against N D ; 
another man of your town, for moneys lent years ago. He pleads poverty, the hon- 
estest plea he ever made. I have a good many other debts in the same doleful situa- 
tion.’ He gives this hit to another correspondent who had contemplated a new work : 
‘If you will publish the great book you say you have written, I will buy it, and if 
possible, read it. I am your friend, and will make any reasonable sacrifice to serve 
you.’ A complimentary critic, that! We segregate a few other brief passages 
which have impressed us by their satire or their originality and truth: ‘ TaLteyranp 
once said that the art of putting men in their proper places, was perhaps the first in 
the science of government.’ We do not always succeed; sometimes we send men 
to congress whom we ought to send to the state-prison ; and place men on the bench 
who ought to be set before the bar; men are seen laboriously thumping the cushion who 
ought to be thumping the anvil.’ -— ‘ You will sometimes see a college-graduate who 
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cannot write a page of good English, nor even spell well such English as he can 
write.’ —‘ Tue noblest rivers come down from the loftiest mountains ; and the most 
useful lives flow from the highest aspirations and desires in youth” — Judge Suirn’s 
interest in the young, his power of entertaining them, and his familiar intercourse with 
them, form to our view one of the pleasantest features of hischaracter. In this respect 
he was like Chief Justice MarsHaLu. An interesting fact or two will illustrate this: 
‘ A lady, at whose house he was, asked her daughter, about three years old, to go to an- 
other room for her father. ‘I will,’ she said, ‘ when Judge Smiru is not here.’ A 
little fellow, just beginning to talk, was so entertiined by him that every time he 
paused, he called out, ‘ Man, talk more; man, talk more.’ Another little girl, with 
whom he had been playing and talking some time, being asked to go out with her 
mother, said,‘ No, no; I want to stay here; I want to hear what he will say next.’ 
This pleasant and simple cliaracter of the Judge is well exenfplified in an incideun:al 
picture which is drawn of his chamber, with a little child of vicious and dissolute 
parents, sleeping in her little crib, in one corner of it. ‘The sight of the little crea- 
ture,’ says his biographer, ‘seemed to double the enjoyment of his own comforts. When 
he saw her put to bed at night in her flannel night-gown, or dressed in the morning be- 
fore the cheering wood-fire, he always manifested the liveliest pleasure ; exclaiming 
again and again, ‘A brand snatched from the burning! a brand snatched from the 
burning!’ He was accustomed to say that it was natural that old people should not 
be beloved, if they were every day gradually withdrawing their confidence from the 
young ; ‘ for,’ he adds, ‘ it is confidence, unsuspecting confidence, which begets love 
between the young and the old. A kind and good, as well as a distinguished man, 
was the late Judge Smirn of New-Hampshire. . . . Tne paper on ‘ Modern Lite- 
rature, with many facts well set forth, contains altogether too sweeping denuncia- 
tions of many gifted authors of the present day. ‘The writer is one of those who 
can see only one side of a question. He should have lived in Cuarues the Second’s 


time; for then Sir Samuext Tuxke and himself might together have denounced all 
books : 


‘THESE little black books do more devils raise 
Than all the figures of the conjurors, 


Curse on the inventor of that damned device 
Of painting words and speaking to our eyes! 
Had Ia hundred daughters, by this light 

Not one of ’em should ever read or write !’ 





Some people, Mr. ‘ L ; can never labor gradually in the circle of any re- 
form ; they must rush at once to the periphery. - - - We heard the other afternoon, 
from a proved raconteur, who has no rival, either orally or with pen in hand, a story 
of Jarvis’s, the distinguished painter, which made us quite ‘elastic’ for half a day. 
A mercurial yet misanthropic Frenchman, who, to ‘save himself from himself,’ 
used often to call upon Jarvis, had an ‘Old Master,’ a wretched daub, whose great- 
est merit was its obscurity. Being ignorant of the hoax which had been played upon 
him in its purchase, he set a great value upon it, and invited Jarvis to come to his 
room and examine it. Jarvis did so; and to prevent giving its possessor pain, he 
avoided the expression of an opinion ‘ upon the merits,’ but advised the owner to have 
it cleaned ; it being ‘so dirty that one might easily mistake it for a very ordinary 
painting.’ Some four or five days afterward the Frenchman called upon the painter ; 
and the moment he entered his apartment, he exclaimed: ‘ Ah! Monsieur Jarvess, 
I ave some’sing to tell you! My graand picture is des-troy’! — no wors’ a d 
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any more! I get ze man to clean him: ver’ good; he wash him all out wis de 
turpentime! Ah! if I could only catch him!—TI would kick him p-l-e-n-t-y’ 
‘ Heavens :’ exclaimed Jarvis ; ‘can it be possible that that great picture is spoiled ? 
You must have been in a towering passion when it came home in that condition.’ 
‘No, no, Monsieur, replied the Frenchman, in a lachrymose, pitiful tone; ‘I am 
not strong man to be angry — I was s-i-c-k !’ + + + Ir is one of those warm, low- 
cloudy, fine-rainy days of late October. Young Knick, an hour ago, in a grassy ravine 
of a hill-side grove, now almost bereft of its summer honors, helped us to brush to- 
gether a thick bed of faded leaves ; and on that fragrant couch we have been lying, 
looking off through the thin blue drizzle upon the dying woods over the Tappain 
Zee, and the patches of fall-wheat, of matchless green, that edge them, toward the 
river. Returning, after much pleasant chit-chat with the little ‘ Junior,’ we find a 
pacquet of letters and communciations from town (to which we did not repair to- 
day) upon our table ; and lo! the first one we open is what HaLLeck terms 


‘A urn o’er happy days departed 
A bope that such again may be.’ 


Our esteemed correspondent, in kind compliance with the Macedonian-call in our 


ast, has certainly touched us at this moment in a tender point. He expresses our 
sentiments exactly : 


‘’T 1s well at times to mope and sigh, ‘ And now I stand upon the wharf, 
If one can give good reason why ; While shoots our favorite‘ Arrow’ off ; 
E’en change of scene may cause (who knows ?) And still in thought behold afar 
A tear tu trickle down one’s nose: The spot where my fond wishes are ; 
I grant ye it is weak to sob— | But steamer, stage, nor prancing cob, 
O, very! Nor wherry, 
Yet must I weep to leave dear ‘ Doss, May bear my yearning heart to ‘ Doss, 
His Ferry His Ferry !’ 
| 
‘ October's wailing winds are here, ‘Tied to the roaring city’s wheel, 
Its foliage pied, and meadows sere ; Where omnibii their thunders peal ; 


Gorgeous, with all its bravery on, 
Crisping with frosty breath the lawn, 
It endeth my gay summer job, 


Pent up mid bounds where vice is nursed, 
Where man with many a care is cursed, 
One lives amid a seething mob, 


So merry ; Half terri- 
And now ‘ Good-bye to ‘ Mr. Doss, Fied with scenes unknown at ‘ Doss, 
His Ferry!’ His Ferry.’ 


‘I shall remember well its shades, 


‘ Shake, shake your lazy sands, O Time! 
Its ConsTaNnT-dells and green arcades, 


And swiftly bring round Summer's prime ; 


Where murmuring winds on summer eves Bring its glad gales to waft me back, 

Made music in the trembling leaves; Up the broad Hudson’s sparkling track! 

Those leaves, beneath whose shade the cob- The vision sakes my pulses throb; 
bler-sherry I bury 

Cemented friendship’s chain at ‘ Doss, All work-day thoughts, and muse on ‘ Doss, 


His Ferry.’ His Ferry !’’ 


Whoever shall visit ‘ Dosn’s’ the ensuing winter, and the pleasant domicil which 
we inhabited there, will on examination find pieces of ‘Old Knick.’ sticking to the 
door-posts ; retained there in the disparting struggle of the final adieu. . - . We 
derive the following capital anecdote from an esteemed friend who ‘ was there,’ 
and who never yet permitted a good thing to escape his observant eye. A stage- 
coach, well freighted with passengers, was once travelling from London to York. 
Among those on the outside was a dry-looking gentleman in rusty black, and very 
taciturn. According to custom, he soon got a travelling-name from his dress; and 
from some accidental whim, the passengers seemed to take a pleasure in playing upon 
it. Whenever they stopped there would casual questions be asked: ‘ Where’s the 
Gentleman in Black? ‘Won't the Gentleman in Black come by the fire.’ ‘ Per- 
haps the Gentleman in Black would like a bit of the mutton? In short, the Gentle- 
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man in Black became a personage of consequence, in spite of his taciturnity. At 
length, in the middle of the night, crash! went the coach, and the unlucky ‘ outsides’ 
were sent headlong into the ditch. ‘There was a world of work in repairing damages, 
and gathering together the limping passengers. Just as they were about setting off, 
the coachman was attracted by a voice from a ditch, where he found some one, white 
as a miller from rolling down achalky bank. The Unknown prayed in piteous voice 
for assistance. ‘Why who the deuce are you?’ cried coachee. ‘Alas!’ replied the 
other, in a tone half-whimsical, half-plaintive, ‘I’m the Gentlemanin Black! . . . A 
letter-writer from New-Orleans, in one of our daily journals, mentions as a 
gratifying fact that duelling has well nigh gone out of fashion, not only in that city 
but in portions of the south and south-west where it was formerly the most frequent. 
A distinguished southern statesman once informed us that not a few, if not the greater 
part, of the duels which had occurred in his section of the teuntry had been prose- 
cuted to a fatal termination by the officiousness or obstinacy of the seconds. One 
of the British essayists mentions an English peer, who used to tell a pleasant story of 
a French gentleman who visited him early one morning at Paris, and after great pro- 
fessions of respect, let him know that he had it in his power to oblige him; which in 
short amounted to this, that ‘he believed he could tell his lordship the person’s name 
who jostled him as he came out from the opera ; but before he would proceed, he 
begged his lordship that he would not deny him the honor of making him his second. 
The English lord, to avoid being drawn into a very foolish affair, told him that he was 
under engagements for his two next duels to a couple of particular friends. Upon 
which the gentleman immediately withdrew, ‘ hoping his lordship would not take it 


ill if he meddled no farther in an affair from whence he himself was to receive no - 


advantage.’ Of such ‘friends’ to be shunned there are but too many in every com- 
munity. . . . We don’t know when we have been more amused than in the peru- 
sal of a little pamphlet-book recently reprinted from the London edition by Messrs. 
Carey AnD Hart, Philadelphia, entitled ‘The Greatest Plague of Life, or the Ad- 
ventures of a Lady in Search of a Good Servant.’ The records proceed from a mar- 
ried woman who has been ‘almost worried to death ;’ and they are so characteristically 
jotted down, and the events are evolved from contingent causes so naturally, and are 
so irresistibly ludicrous, that they will amuse all and instruct many readers. A med- 
dling mother-in-law, a spoilt child and inexperienced, added to a series of shocking 
servants, are matériel enough for any book ; and in the present case they are most 
adroitly handled. We hope the work may be generally read ; for as the writer, in,her 
sweetly-pretty style remarks, she ‘is the pilot of young wives, to steer their fragile 
little barks through the rocks and precipices of domestic life, and prevent their hap- 
piness being wrecked at their own firesides, and their household gods turned neck and 
crop into the streets, to wander to and fro without so much as a place to put their 
heads in!’ . . . Ovur correspondent ‘S.,’ who sends us the ‘Chapter on Noses,’ 
has probably not read the paper entitled ‘ Nosology,’ which appeared some volumes 
back in the Knickersocker § for if he Aad done so, he would have found some 
of his positions anticipated. The unfortunate woman who was ‘almost worried 
to death’ says, that just as the infantile pug is bent the full-grown nose is inclined ; 
that at the tender age of baby-hood the nose is as plastic as putty, and can be drawn 
out like so much india-rubber; that Nature has kindly placed the infant’s nose in its 
mother’s hands, and left it for her to say whether it should be blessed with an aqualine 
or cursed with a snub; that it may be grown to any shape, like a cucumber ; in short, 
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that it is only for the mother to decide whether it shall be allowed to run wild and 
twist itself into a ‘ turn-up,’ or by the process of cultivation be forced to grow strait, 
and elongate itself into a Grecian.’ All which may be possible ; for who knows 
what the writer knows about the Nose, to which his researches have been so labori- 
ously directed? . . . ‘Tue sea is His, and He made it!’ Now there is conveyed 
in this sentence, to our poor conception at least, a kind of mysterious sublimity ; and 
we never stand by the solemn shore of the great ocean, without hearing in every wave 
that, as it rolls pouring onward and expanding side-wise, breaks at the ends of its 
emerald cylinder into a musical foam, without taking up the burthen of that perva- 
ding Voice, and exclaiming, ‘The Sea is His, and He made it!’ And it is pleasur- 
able to think that this impression, if not general, is at least not uncommon. We have 
remarked, with unwonted sympathy, in Dickens’s last story, how the waves, ‘ hoarse 
with the repetition of their mystery,’ affect his heroine, as they roll the dank sea-weed 
at her feet, while she stands by the resounding shore. Even thus, too, had they 
awakened a vague yet sublime sense of the ‘ Infinite and the Eternal’ in the minds 
of Fiorence and her ‘ little brother, gone home to Gop.’ What thoughts of the de- 
parted, what spirits of the Past, what dim foreshadowings of the Future, are evoked 
by the sight of the illimitable ocean, and the ‘ voices of all his waves!’ ‘Tennyson, 
in a few brief lines, which we have repeated alone on the sea-shore, we know not 
how often, touches this chord, whose vibrations are so melodious to the soul: 


‘Break, break, break, ‘ And the stately ships go on 
On thy cold gray stones, O Sea! To their haven under the hill: 
And I would that my tongue could utter But O for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
The thoughts that arise in me. And the sound of a voice that is still! 


‘O well for the fisherman’s boy, ‘Break, break, break, 
That he shouts with his sister at play ! At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 
O well for the sailor tad, But the tender grace of a day that is dead 


That he sings in his boat on the bay! Will never come back to me.’ 


‘Nevermore! nevermore!’ . . . We do not know when we have encountered a more 
forcible exemplification of the truth, that ‘a soft answer turneth away wrath,’ than 
is afforded in the ensuing anecdote. On one occasion in the Supreme Court of the 
United States the eloquent Irish exile, Mr. Emmet, and the distinguished orator, Mr. 
PINCKNEY, were on opposite sides in an important cause, and one which the latter had 
much at heart, and was desirous of winning by fair or unfair means. In the course 
of his argument he travelled out of the cause to make observations, personal and 
extreinely offensive on Mr. Emmet with a view probably of irritating and weaken- 
ing his reply. Mr. Emer sat quiet and endured it all. It seemed to have sharp- 
ened his intellect, without having irritated his temper. When the argument was 
through, he said, ‘ perhaps he ought to notice the remarks of the opposite counsel, 
but this was a species of warfare in which he had the good fortune to have little ex- 
perience, and one in which he never dealt. He was willing his learned opponent 
should have ali the advantage he promised himself from the display of his talents in 
this way. When he came to this country he was a stranger, and was happy to say 
that from the bar generally and the court universally, he had experienced nothing but 
politeness, and even kindness. He believed the court would do him the justice to say, 
that he had said or done nothing in this cause to merit a different treatment. He had 
always been accustomed to admire and even reverence the learning and eloquence of 
Mr. Pinckney, and he was the last man from whom he should have expected personal 


observations of the sort the court had just witnessed. He had been in early life taught 
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by the highest authority, not to return railing for railing. He would only say that 
he had been informed that the learned gentleman had filled the highest office his 
country could bestow at the court of St. James. He was very sure that he had not 
learned his breeding in that school. The court and the bar were delighted ; for Mr. 
Pinckney was apt to be occasionally a little overbearing.’ When we take into conside- 
ration the merit of resistance against the natural impulse of a warm Irish tempera- 
ment, we must admire still more the manner adopted by Mr. Emer. Mr. Pinckney, 
as we gather from Wuearon’s life of that gentleman, afterward tendered the most 
ample and generous apology. ‘The manner,’ said he, ‘in which Mr. Emer has 
replied, reproaches me by its forbearance and urbanity, and could not fail to hasten 
the repentance, which reflection alone would have produced, and which I am glad to 
have so public an occasion of avowing. I offer him a gratuitous and cheerful atone- 
ment ; cheerful, because it puts me to rights with myself, and because it is tendered 
not to ignorance and presumption, but to the highest worth, intellect and morals, en- 
hanced by such eloquence as few may hope to equal ; to an interesting stranger whom 
adversity has tried and affliction struck severely to the heart ; to an exile whom any 
country might be proud to receive, and every man of a generous temper would be 
ashamed to offend.’ Now a bitter retort from Mr. Emmet, in the first place, might 
have engendered enmity in the breasts of these two great men, which would have ex- 
pired only with their lives. . . . We published, some months since, a sketch enti- 
tled ‘ The Battle of the Wines.’ Puncu, following the hint perhaps, has a somewhat 
kindred article in verse, which he entitles ‘The Wines, a Drama in one Scene.’ It is 
a dialogue between Suerry and Port, which illustrates the parentage of each. Both 
colloquists have numerous near relatives in America: 


Suerry. Now let me hear the story of your wrongs. 
Port. Listen! You know, I think, my native land ? 
Suerry. Yes, ’t is fair Portugal. 


Port. Portugal? — pooh! 

1’m English, with a touch of foreign blood. 
They fancy from Oporto I am sprung: 
They littl know me! 


Suerry. I'm all surprise. 


Port. I'l tell my history, even from the cask 
Up to my present rich decanterhood. 
- In crutchéd Friars, 
Deep in a merchant's cellar, I was born, 
The humble offspring of some wretched port 
And an old pump ; the worthy ancestor 
Of many others passing through the world : 
Under the sume disguises as myself. 


SHERRY; (aside.) I know the very spot; ’t was once my home! 


Port. I seemed at first a very weakly child; 
But doctoriung me with logwood and with sloe, 
In time I grew full-bodied, as you see me. 


Tuar is a delightful correspondent of ours, now travelling in Vermont, who sends 
us the following ‘Jottings on the Way.’ Won't he be kind enough to permit us to 
hear from him ‘ frequently if not oftener,’ in the course of his journeyings? He will 
always be welcome: Our friend is writing from Montpelier: 


‘On! that I could convey to you an idea of the grandeur and variety of Vermontscenery! From 
Burlington to this place, where J snatch a few momeuts to write you, the whole distance of forty miles 
ie one narrow valley, with mountains on your right hand and on your left; some covered with the 
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white fleeces of sheep and some with a white fleece of clouds, which seem to be creeping down their 
declivities; and others with changing woods, and others sre bare-backed, and rise and fall like big 
boys playing at leap-frog over one another’s heads; and others still loftier are covered with that indi- 
go-blue which is seen about the Kaatskills ; while afur-off,‘Camel’s Hump’ shoots upward in sharp 
relief, presenting a sheer precipice of five hundred feet from its extreme jutting point. Hither parties 
often come to puss the night, and see the kingdoms of the earth and the glory of them, and to throw 
stoves down that awful chasm, waiting for the echo of their fragments to come back. Within this 
long valley flows the Winooski river, along whose banks we travelled in a coach, and watched it some- 
times querulously small, and picking its way around rocks, but at other times expanding in the mea- 
dows. The roads are very good; the coaches are driven with six horses in gallant style; and it 
does my eyes good to see them winding round the base of a mountain, presenting a specimen of the 
obsolete picturesque. I enjoyed my ride to this place very much. Several characters were in the 
coach; one of them a short-necked, fat-armed, fat-legged, fat-bellied individual —a cherub on a 
large scale. His nose had red radiating streaks in it. He hada bad cough, variegated with a pain- 
ful hiccough. The sympathy of his fellow-passengers worked up the man into the terrors of death 
and fear of a pulmonary complaint. ‘That’s a most aw-ful cough you ’ve got!’ said one. ‘I know 
a medicine,’ said another; ‘you can try it; it may give you a little temporary relief. *T won’t do 
you any harm — that you may be sure on.’ ‘Do you sweat any o’ nights, Sir?’ said a weazen-faced 
man in one corner; ‘let me advise you to put yourself under treatment to-once-t. I been to New- 
York, myself, under the cure of Doctor GreEN. He cut my palate off, probed and cauterized the 
broccoli, and burnished my throat up with lunar-caustic, and he thought he done me some service; 
p’raps he did—I d’ know.’ ‘ My suffering Sir,’ said another, ‘you'd better not be going any fur- 
ther with that’ere cough. You'd better stop to Montpelier, and send for the ‘Pictorial Honey of 
Boneset.’ They ’ve got it to the ’pothecaries’. "T won't cure you, but 't willdo you good. I know’d 
a man once-t that was threw from a horse-t, that was skeer’d to a umberel, that was set on his legs 
ag’in by it.’ All this was consoling; but the corpulent man rolled up his eyes in terror, coughed 
again, while the perspiration stood out on his forehead, and ordered out his luggage . . . How dif- 
ferent is the stage-coach from the rail-road car ; the one with its jaunty uegligence of grouping, 
bobbing up and down, and knocking of heads together ; the other painfully square and mathemati- 
cally even, with its men packed down like porter iu a basket, in double rows, with their heads all one 
way; speechless, and submitting to the great power which carries them on. C ——, I wish you 
could see in this northern region the ‘ silent painted woods that paint the silent waters,’ of which you 
speak at Dozps's. The fusion of green and gold and crimson is unspeakably beautiful. Only just 
now a fellow-passenger was describing to me a place where he stood for a half hour, a day or two 
ago, looking at these hues of autumn on the mirror of a still lake, The change of the leaf is glori- 
ous in your region, but not so gorgeous as here. How would JoHN Waters exclaim, ‘Color! co- 
lor! cotor!’ were he but here!’ . . . On! I wish you could have been with me in the ‘ Greed’n 
Moud’ntings!’ It is a fine country, but abounds in—— Let me tell you what occurred to two 
friends of an old class-mate of mine the other night. They were going a-courting in a small wagon, 
when their horse jostled a pole-cat in mid-road. ‘ By virtue of his office’ he exercised the ‘ largest 
liberty,’ and from head to foot scattered these young gentlemen with the quintescence of his musk ; 
quinta parte nectaris sui. ‘Phey sat together under the moon, partners in the same firm of afflic- 
tion, half dead with mortification and frankincense. Some of these animals are domiciled in houses. 
They have infected every joint of the master-builder, and supply the family with perfumery gratis, 
peranum. You are aware, | suppose, that when a pole-cat is in a house, the master dare n't say his 
soul’s hisown. He’s all accommodation tothe creature ; and if he brushes him by accident, it’s * Ex- 
cuse me, Sir; Iask your pardon ;’ or, ‘ Allow me, Sir, to pass between you and the fire ;’ or ‘I hope 
you find every thing you want in the wood-house or in the cellar. Can 1 do any thing to promote 
your comfort?’ But wait till he gets him as far off as the point-blank range of a revolver; then, 
like the man in Morrere’s comedy, who addressed the bear as ‘Your Highness’ when they were 
dancing a minuet together, but altered his tune when he fortunately got out of his reach, the cry will 
be, ‘Shoot him!’ shoot him!’ 


Tus is certainly not a savory subject; but the untimely misfortune described in 
such unmincing Anglo-Saxon by our correspondent, tempts us to record a similar ac- 
cident which we recently heard depicted by a friend, a French gentleman, whose 
unostentatious but princely hospitality adds (what one could hardly deem possible) even 
a new charm and grace to the lovely banks of the Saint Lawrence, along the most 
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delightful reach of that resplendent stream. ‘It ees twanty year,’ said he, ‘ since 
zat Iwas in New-Yo’k ; andI go up one night in z’ upper part de cité, (’t was ’most 
in de contree,) to see a frande. Ah! oui! Wen I com’ by de door-yard, I see 
som’sing — I know not what he ees, but I s’ought he was leetil rabeet; but he was 
ver tame. I go up sof’ly to heein: ‘ Ah, ha!’ I say to myself, ‘I ’av’ gots you!’ 
So I strike him big stroke vis my ombrel on his neck. ‘ Ah, ha! sup’pose w’at he 
do? B-a-a-h!!! He strike me back in my face wis his Damn! I cannot 
tell: itwas awfuls—preapruts! He s-m-e-l-l so you cannot touch him — and I 
de saime! Is’row myself in de pond, up to my necks; but it makeno use. I smell 
seex wee-eek! I not like go in ze room wis my fraande. I dig big hole to put my 
clo’es in de grounde: it not cure zem! I dig zem up: bah!— it is de saame! I 
put zem back — and dey smell one year; till zey rot in de ground. It ees fadet !” 
And so it was a fact ; for no man born of woman could ever counterfeit the fervor of 
disgust which distinguished the graphic delineation of that sad mishap. . . A MIST 
ou the Tappain-Zee is almost a sublime thing. 





This morning, while we are await- 
ing the safe and sure ‘ Arrow’ steamer to bear us to the metropolis, the Hudson is 
enveloped with an impervious vapor; yet above it, bathed in sunlight, rise the blue 
Palisades, and the mountain-heights that erewhile looked down upon Anprg, the un- 
fortunate Franco-British officer, struggling on ‘ gallow-tree.’ But hark you to the 
thunderous sound of the great steamers, moving invisibly to their distant goals, under 
that white cloud-curtain! It reminds one of the din of battle, the ‘noise of the 
captains and the shouting,’ shadowed forth in those picturesque lines of the ‘ Bard of 


Hope ’ 
‘'T 1s morn, yet scarce you risen sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds rolling dun, 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout neath its sulphurous canopy !’ 


We have received, and can conscientiously commend in the most cordial terms, 
the first number of a series of large pictures, forming what is denominated ‘ The 
Army Port-Folio” They are views of the ‘Army of Occupation in Camp at 
Corpus Christi,’ a very full composition, admirably drawn, and unmistakeably faith- 
ful to the scene ; ‘ Monterey, as seen from a house-top in the main Plaza; the 
‘Heights beyond Monterey, with Gen. Worrn’s division moving into position ;’ the 
‘Valley toward Saltillo,’ an excellent picture, representing the scenery and atmos- 
phere around Monterey; and the ‘City of Monterey, with the Bishop’s Palace in 
the fore-ground ;’ leaving nothing to be desired, as a complete illustration of the 
military operations of our army in this portion of Mexico. All these drawings, which 
as mere works of art are excellent, were taken on the spot by the gallant Captain 
Wuitinea, of the Seventh Infantry, and their entire faithfulness is attested in the 
strongest terms by General Worrn, and other officers of the army. Each picture 
has attached to it marginal figures of reference to explanatory tables, indicating the 
several points of attack, etc., in the capture of Monterey. The drawings, which 
are large, are exceedingly well lithographed, and printed in tints, by Enpicorr. We 
are glad to learn that the demand for these views is wholly unexampled. - - + Our 
fair readers know very well that we entertain for no class of social delinquents so 
thorough a contempt as for a Male Coquette ; so that we shall be considered as only 
just (‘ Aristipes, the Just !’) in condemning a kindred character, not unfrequently 
found in the ranks of their own sex. Here is a woful complaint of a cruel transgres- 
sor in this regard: ‘ You know very well my passion for Miss 
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she has led me. She took me at the age of two-and-tweaty, and dodged with me 
above thirty years. I have loved her till she has grown as gray as a cat, and am 
with much ado become the master of her person, such as it is at present. She is 
however in my eye a very charming old woman. We often lament that we did not 
marry sooner, but she has nobody to blame for it but herself. You know very well 
that she would never think of me while she had a tooth in her head.’ The ‘ ci-de- 
vant jeune homme’ requested his correspondent to send him a congratulatory letter 
or an epithilamium upon the occasion. How different from the sadly satisfactory 
tone of this partly placid picture is the following kindling announcement of the joy- 
ful result in the case of one who had ‘ early wooed and not untimely won :’ 


‘ Now I'll whistle, now I'll sing, ‘Oh ! the sumph, he disna ken 
Now I'll caper, now I'll fling, That they are far the happiest men 
Now the chairs about I'll ding; Who a bonnie lass ha’e ta’en, 
For guess ye, man, I’m married! And kissed her, and got married. 
‘The happy day has come at last, ‘ Never heed the want o’ siller; 
A’ my doubts and fears are past, lf her cheek ’s a rosy color, 
A’ my cares behind me cast, Clasp her round, and whisper till her, 
For fast and firm {’m married. ‘What think ye to be married? 
‘Oh! how happy I am now! ‘Perhaps she'll say, ‘ Ye’re no that blate, 
Happier than a prince, | trow; To speak to me at sic a rate;’ 
When I kiss ber bonny mou’, But never fear, for soon or late 
And think that I am married. : They’ re a’ glad to be married. 
‘The bachelor’s a stupid ass! ‘Then you'll whistle, then you'll sing, 
Pretends he does n’t like a lass ; Then you'll caper, theu you 'll fling; 
Weary may his moments pass, Oh! but ’tis a happy thing 
Till ance that he gets married. When one gets fairly married !’ 


Tus may perhaps be ‘ ower Scotch’ to suit the tastes of some of our readers; but 
they will understand it easily enough ; for the language of Love requires no glos- 
sary. - - + A writer in the last ‘ North-American Review’ draws this forcible and 
by no means overcharged picture of the Democratic Battie-Ground of America: 
‘L pon the western prairies, among the western ‘ knobs,’ along those winding rivers, 
and by the side of the countless little water-courses of the vast Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, are the rival spirits of Heathen and Christian democracy to contend for su- 
premacy. Already the battle is begun. And what a battle-field! From the Alleg- 
hanies to the Rocky Mountains, from the frozen lakes of the North to the tepid 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico! Every soil, every climate, every variety of surface. 
Of all the great products of the world, coffee is the only one which does not or may 
not grow there. ‘Take the people of Britain, Ireland, France, Holland, Germany, 
Italy and Spain, and place the whole in the valley beyond the Appalachians, and it 
would continue to ask for‘ more.’ Ohio alone, without sinking a pit below the level 
of her valleys, could supply coal equal to the amount dug from the mines of Eng- 
land and Wales for twenty-five hundred years ; and Ohio is but a pigmy in the way 
of bitumen, compared with Western Pennsylvania and Virginia. Iron abounds from 
Tennessee to Lake Erie, and forms the very mountains of Missouri and Arkansas. 
Salt wells up from secret store-houses in every North-western State. Lead enough 
to shoot the whole human race is raised from the great metallic dikes of Illinois and 
Wisconsin. Copper and silver beckon all trusting capitalists to the shores of Lake 
Superior. And mark the water-courses, the chain of lakes, the immense plains 
graded for rail-roads by Nature’s own hand, the reservoirs of water waiting for canals 
to use them. Already the farmer far in the interior woods of Ohio or Indiana may 
ship his produce at his own door to reach Boston, New-York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
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more, or New-Orleans, and every mile of its transit shall be by canal, steam-boat, 
or rail-car. What a land is this for Democracy totry her hand in!’ - + + Ir we 
had not just been selecting from the best ‘specimens’ of our most tasteful type- 
founders the different varieties of new matériel for our forthcoming Thirty- First 
Volume of the Knickerbocker; if we were not aware that our port-folios are suffi- 
ciently well supplied to satisfy the reasonable expectations of our readers; and if, so 
far as our own exertions are concerned, we did not know that ‘ where there is a will 
there is a way ;’ we should reluct at publishing the following extract from the letter 
of a friend, whose praise is that of ‘Sir Husert Stanvey:’ ‘ Let me not forget to 
tell you how much I have been charmed and gratified with the October Knicker- 
pocker. Ah! his leaves always fall beautiful in October. ‘Thank Gop, their fresh- 
ness is not even lost in December; and they are interspersed with blossoms and 
flowers the year round. Long may they flourish in perennial beauty ; and may the 
fortunate winds scatter them at every portal, to cast their bright hues over hearts 
which might otherwise be sad! Touching such commendation as this, we might 
say, in the spirit of the young lady replying to some complimentary remarks of a 
gentleman: ‘ I know that I do not possess the qualities which you are so kind as to 
attribute to me; but since you ascribe them to me, I take it for granted that you 
wish me to have them, and I will therefore try to make your words true ; in this I 
may perhaps succeed.’ . . . We have of course no means of knowing at this 
present writing whether we are right or not in our ‘ presumption,’ but we cannot avoid 

thinking that the ‘ Fine Old English Gentleman,’ whose 

‘Haxuzs so old were hung around 

With pikes and guns and bows,’ 
must have been suggested (or perhaps sugges/ed) the picture drawn by Appison of 
Sir Roger De Cover y, as a sportsman : ‘ The walls of his great hall were covered 
with the horns of several kinds of deer that he had killed in the chase. His stable- 
doors were patched with noses that belonged to foxes of hisown hunting down. One 
of these, for distinction sake, had a brass nail stuck through it ; it had cost him some 
fifteen hours’ hard riding, carried him through half-a-dozen counties, killed him a 
brace of geldings, and lost about half his dogs. A widow who was slow in enter- 
taining his addresses, was the death of several foxes; he said that in the course of 
his amours he patched the western door of his stable ; for when the widow was cruel 
the foxes were sure to pay for it. In proportion as his passion for the widow abated, 
and old age came on, he left off fox-hunting ; but even then he entertained himself 
with a pack of stop-hounds, as they are called, which make amends for their lack of 
speed by the deepness of their mouths and the variety of their notes, which in the 
present case were suited in such a manner to each other that the whole ‘cry’ made 
up a complete concert. Their owner we are told was so nice in this particular that 
a gentleman having made him a present of a very fine hound, he returned it by the 
servant, with a great many expressions of civility ; but desired him to tell his master 
that the dog he had sent was indeed a most excellent bass, but that at present he 
only wanted a counter-tenor!’ . - . Sirrine up in our eyrie, in the pilot-house of 
the ‘ Arrow’ steamer — by willing permission of the obliging gentleman who, as Mrs. 
Ramssorrom expresses it, ‘ always has hold of the handle of the vessel’ — we have 
been accustomed to look down upon the various ‘ goods, wares and merchandise’ 
which are usually ‘stowed’ on the forward deck. Among other things, we have oc- 
casionally seen, from an up-river factory, some ten thousand gross of ‘ Lucifer 
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Matches’ in a bunch, not finished, but as yet in a state of disintregated pine; yet 
matches, notwithstanding, and smelling, to say the least, as if they were not ‘made 
in heaven.’ While we were thinking this morning how many cigars would be lighted 
from the big bundle of matériel before us, the mere word ‘ matches’ led us off at a 
tangent to matrimonial alliances, and therewithal to thoughts of the past ; and in that 
connection rose to remembrance a few quaint lines by one Perer Anrnony Morrraux, 
who lived and wrote in the sixteenth century, but who has been dead for many a 
score of years. ‘Thus they run: 
‘Man is for woman made, ; ‘ As the sceptre to be sway'd, 
Aud woman made for man; As to night the serenade, 
As the spur ts for the jade, As for pudding is the pan, 
As for liquor is the can, As to cool us is the fan, 


So man’s for woman made, So man’s for woman made, 
And woman ’s made for man. And woman’s made for man.’ 


Ir any of our friends are under the impression (as we confess ourselves to have 
been) that the subject of education cannot be made attractive to the general reader, 
they will find, on perusing the capital paper in preceding pages on ‘ Manly Educa- 
tion,’ that they are greatly mistaken. We are glad to see the writer dwelling upon 
the necessity of paying attention to the physical demands of the human system. 
Persons engaged in sedentary pursuits are beginning to understand the importance of 
this. When we see clergymen, lawyers, judges, and other professional gentlemen, 
as we frequently do at the superb bowling-saloons of Mr. Graves, next to the Astor- 
House, in Vesey-street, engaged for purposes of exercise in the healthful game of 
ten-pins; expanding their chests, giving vigor to their muscles and play to their 
lungs, we regard it as a favorable omen that pale dyspeptics will by-and-by disap- 
pear from the thoroughfares, and cadaverous faces from our pulpits. - - + Jarvis 
the painter was never considered, we believe, as a strictly pious man, in the general 
acceptation of that term ; nor was he, so far as we can learn, a very rigid attendant 
upon the observances of the Christian Sabbath. Certain it is, that on one occasion 
a neighbor of his remonstrated with him for not going to church on Sunday, and set 
forth the certainty of future retribution for the habitual omission of that sacred duty. 
Jarvis replied: ‘ Well, it is the same thing, any how. Yon say I shall be damned 
if I do n’t go to church, and J’ll be d dif Ido!’ The argument was a non- 
sequitur, and the deacon ‘gin in. + - - Iv is amusing enough to run one’s eye 
carelessly over the advertisements in the columns of a widely-circulated daily jour- 


nal. The grammar of many is slightly lax, and the rhetoric of others not altogether 
comprehensible. ‘ Par example :’ 





F this advertisement should meet the eye of the smallish gentleman who called for something he 
did not state, and was not willing to leave his name, at 124 Bowery, for Mr. Smiru, can see him 
without coning the second time 6th Ave, next to the S. Bank, from 7 a. M. to 6 P. m., which may save 
some trouble hereafter. T. B.S 
What did that ‘smallish’ gentleman do, when he ‘ called for something which he 
did not state, and was not willing to leave his name?’ But here is another: 
\ ANTED: (To Tatrors:) A young man can be accommodated with good board and seat-room, 


with the privilege of a girl on reasouable terms, by applying at No, 11 Hester-street, up stairs, 
to-morrow, or as soon as convenient this week. 


We scarcely know of a more touching instance of ‘ the ruling passion strong in 
death’ than is afforded in the last words of a school-master who had gone in and out 
before successive little flocks in the same place for upward of thirty years. When 
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the film of death was gathering over his eyes, which were soon to open in the pre- 
sence of Him who took little children in his arms and blessed them, he said: ‘ It is 
getting dark —the boys may go out 





school 's dismissed!’ - - - Wuo wrote 
‘Mary’s Dream?’ — that is the question. It is not Burns’s, nor TANNEHILL’s, although 
it is worthy of either of them. ‘Who wrote it? again we ask. But perhaps you 
do n’t remember it; and perhaps we do n’t; but as it runs in our recollection, (and 
a life-time memory, going back to ‘ primitive boyhood,’ is seldom treacherous,) it is 
something like this: 


I. ttl. 
‘THE moon had climbed the highest hill ‘*'Phree stormy nights and stormy days 
That rises o’er the source of Dee, We tossed upon the raging main, 
And from its eastern suinmit shed And long we strove our bark to save, 
Her silver light on tower and tree ; But ali our striving was in vain; 
When Mary laid her down to rest, Even then, when horror chilled my blood, 
Her thonghts on Sanpy far at sea, My heart was filled with love for thee ; 
When, soft and low, a voice was heard, The storm is past, and 1’m at rest, 
Sayivg, ‘Mary, weep no more for me!’ { So, Mary, weep nO more for me. 
It. iv. 


‘She from her pillow gently raised 

Her head, to ask who there might be, 

And saw young Sanpy shivering stand, 
With visage pale and hollow e’e. 

‘Oh! Mary dear, cold is my clay, 
It lies beneath the stormy sea; 

Far in its depths I sleep alway, 
So, Mary, weep uo more for me. 


‘¢Oh! Mary, dear, thyself prepare, 
We soon shall meet upon that shore 
Where love is free from doubt and care, 
And thou and I shall part no more !’ 
Loud crew the cock; the shadow fied; 
No more of SANDy could she see ; 
But soft the passing spirit said, 
‘Sweet Mary, weep no more for me!’’ 
Old, certainly ; and subject to possible mistakes in the transcription from one of the 
cells of reminiscence ; but isn’t it good? . . . We decline the elaborate notice of 
‘Deshong’s New System of Multiplication and Subtraction. He is by no means 
‘uniformly accurate in his results,’ as has been frequently tested. Our friend Pro- 
fessor Mares (but he is facile priaceps in every thing) has a much better, because 
always correct method. We have often seen him add up long columns, eight or ten 
figures wide, at the same time, and with wonderful rapidity. . . . ‘Dip you ever 
hear,’ writes an esteemed correspondent, ‘ the following good story of a namesake of 
your great progenitor, who held, or whilome used to hold, the title through courtesy 
of Prince of S ? He was a member of the ‘ Rensselaer County Washington 
Benevolent Society ; and one Fourth-of-July, when the Society dined at the hotel, 
he was appointed to go out upon the balcony, on the giving of a certain toast, and 
address the people outside. Unfortunately, the toast came rather late in the dinner, 
and our orator was too much inspirited for sober eloquence. Holding on to the rail- 
ing, he began: ‘ G-e-e-n’-men and fe-l-]-l-o-w cizzens! On this day, seventeen 
hundred and seventy-six years ago, Ge-n-r’'| Wasu-1n’-Ton, whom I wear in my but- 
ton-hole, piep!’ The climax was reached, and the speech at an end. . . WE 
perceive that ‘ Puncn’ has taken up the plan proposed by ‘ OLLarop’ some ten years 
ago, of having the steam-whistles of locomotives made to discourse eloquent music. 
We wish they would adopt the improvement on the New-York and Erie Rail-Road ; 
for the supernatural shriek which their iron-horse now sends to us over the Tappaiin 
Zee ‘makes night hideous’ indeed. . . . Our friend Gitsert Davis, Esquire, in 
addition to a clip of hair from the tail of the ass upon which our Saviour rode into 
Jerusalem, has recently obtained from Italy a’bone from the arm of the beloved dis- 
disciple, St. Joun. He says that when he was travelling in that country toward Rome, 
he saw at various places, religiously treasured up and reverently exhibited, a hand, an 
arm, or a leg, of the same saint ; but at Rome they showed him, in a kind of cage, 
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safe from sacrilegious hands, the entire skeleton! Then, he says, and not till then, 
was he convinced! . . . Wuar striking misnomers are many of the soubriquets 
»pplied to popular personages ; and what is still more, how frequently do they lead to 
an entire misconception of character. You have heard of ‘ Old Sol. Smith,’ reader? 
‘ Av coors’ you have, if you are not deficient in that ‘ edication’ which, according to 
ovr well-belovéd friend, the historian of ‘Peter Cram,’ is ‘the creéwnin’ glory of 
the Uniied-n States-n’— the ‘ edication of the newspapers.’ Coming into the pub- 
lication-office the other morning from Doss’s, we found awaiting us, in company 
with an oid friend, the versatile and accomplished Editor of that every-where-quoted 
journal, the ‘St. Louis Reveillé,’ (an old-time correspondent of this Magazine, who 
has signally developed the truth of the maxim, ‘ Laugh and grow fat,’) we found, we 
say, awaiting us, ‘Old Son. Smirn.’ ‘ Old Sox.,’ forsooth! Fancy a tall, dignified, 
scarcely middle-aged gentleman-farmer, neat as wax, clad entirely in fine unshorn 
wool vestments, of a lightish-blue color, with the calm, self-possessed manners of a 
man accustomed to society and to human nature, and you have ‘ Old Sot. Saurrn’ 
exactly. But that we knew he was the best ‘ Mawworm’ living, having seen him, 
while sore with laughter, in that part and that only, at the Park-Theatre, we could 
never have believed him to be an actor, or a distinguished manager of troops of actors. 
Strong common sense, simplicity of manners, well-reasoned arguments from sound 
premises, humor never de trop, or pressed into service; these we retain as charac- 
teristics of ‘Old Sou.,’ of whom we shall never read, and whom we shall never hear 
spoken of, without protesting mentally against the utter fallacy of popular impres- 
sions. - - - Mosr persoris would doubtless consider a rusty anchor suspended at the 
bows of a vessel as a theme not very suggestive of poetry ; but touch it with the 
wand of Imagination, and observe the change: 


‘Tat anchor soon will change the lay of merry seamen here, 
For the ‘ Yeo-heave-o !’ and the ‘ Heave-away!’ and the sighing sailor’s cheer ; 
O, deep sea diver, who shall soon behold such sights as thou? 
The hoary monsters’ palaces! methinks what joy ’t were now 
To go plumb plunging down amidst the assembly of the whales, 
Aud feel the churned sea roun: me boil beneath their scourging tails! 
Then deep in tangle-woods to fight the fierce sea unicorn, 
And send him foiled and bellowing back, for all his ivory horn; 
‘To leave the subtie sword-fish of bony blade forlorn, 
And for the ghastly grinning shark to laugh his jaws to scorn ! 


‘O, brodd-armed fisher of the deep! whose sports can equal thine? 
The monster weighs a thousand tons that tugs thy cable-line ; 
And night by night, tis thy delight, thy glory day by day, 
Through deep-green sea and breaker white the giant game to play ; 
But, shamer of our little sports! forgive the name | gave, 
A fisher’s joy is to destroy; thine office is to save. 
O, lodger in the sea-king’s halls ! wouldst thou could understand 
Whose be the white bones by thy side, or who that dripping band 
Slow swaying in the heaving waves that round about thee bend, 
With sounds like breakers in a dream, blessing their ancient friend !’ 
Isn’t there poetry in an old anchor? - - - A young correspondent at Andover, 
(Mass.,) who seems to fancy that we are waiting for his ‘ copy,’ requests us to ‘say 
what we should like him to write upon for our paper.’ ‘ Will you please to suggest,’ 
he writes, ‘such theme or topic as you would like to have me employ my pen upon ? 
Prose or verse, it matters not which.’ Oh, certainly: write the history of the unfor- 
tunate young lady who died of love and green apples, a long time ago, in an apart- 
ment of the old Van Tassex house, now the delightful ‘ Sunnyside Cottage’ of Gzor- 
rrey Crayon. The room is still haunted by the ghost of the unfortunate young 


damsel. We have often seen her walking in white through the halls of that classie 
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mansion, without making the slightest noise upon the quaintly-tiled pavement — we 
have. - + - We regret that the very interesting chapter of ‘ The Oregon Trail’ 
did not reach us in season for insertion in its proper department of the present num- 
ber. It will grace our next. - - - Tne paper in preceding pages upon ‘ The Crib- 
bings of the Author of Tristam Shandy’ will arrest attention. But plagiarist or 
no plagiarist, we have never known but one Laurence Sterne. There are later 
plagiarists not a few, with far less to redeem their pilferings, who would no better 
stand an examination of their claims to originality. Apropos of this matter of pla- 
giarism: the reader may have seen perhaps this thought in Lady Mary WortLey 
Monracve, illustrating the spotlessness of that chastity which is above temptation: 


‘He come: too near, who comes to be denied.’ 


This is ‘cribbed’ in precisely so many words from Sir Tuomas Oversury. + - + Waen 
we receive a literary publication from a manufacturing town, euch as ‘ The Ladies’ 
Magazine and Casket of Literature,’ for example, published at Lowell and Nashua, 
(Mass.,) a pleasure is conveyed to us that is almost independent of any interest awa- 
kened by the contents of the work itself; it is the reflection, how much pleasant 
mental relief from toil, how much agreeable literary exercitation, it may and without 
doubt does awaken among the fair and interesting ‘ operatives’ of those vast estab- 
lishments. Such publications may become the intellectual stepping-stones for the 
genius of a SepGwick, a GouLp, or a SiGouRNEY. - - Tuat was a brief but forci- 
ble sketch of an affected young clergyman, which the New-Hampshire judge gave 
in a line or two of his diary: ‘ Went tochurch this morning: heard Mr. 
himself above an hour, much to his own satisfaction.’ 





preach 
It was just such a young 
‘ divine’ who said to an old preacher: ‘ How does it happen that you write but one 


sermon a week? I preach three new sermons every Sabbath. I could write a ser- 
mon every day in the week, and make nothing of it.’ ‘ No doubt; precisely nothing,’ 
was the reply ; ‘ but that is exactly what | wish to avoid. 


I labor to make something 
of my sermons.’ 


- We never encountered, until a day or two since, the famous 
‘ Dragon of Wantley.” What a‘p'ison critter’ it was! Here he is ‘on view?’ 
* OLD stories tell how HeRcuLEs, | 
A dragon slew at Lerna, 
With seven heads and fourteen eyes, 
To see and well discern-a; 
But he had a club, this dragon to drub, 
Or he had ue’er done it, | warrant ye ; 
But More of More-Hall, with nothing at all, | 
He slew the Dragon of Wantley. 


‘Have you not heard how the Trojan horse, 

Had seventy men in his belly? 

This dragon was not quite so big, 
But very near, | tell ye. 

Devouréd he poor chiidren three, 
That could not with him grapple, 

And at one sup he eat them up, 
As oue would eat an apple. 


‘This dragon had two furious wings, 
Kach ove upon each shoutder, 

With a sting in his tail as long as a flail, 
Which made him bolder and bolder. 

He had long claws, and in his jaws 
Four-and-forty teeth of iron, 

With a hide as tough as any buff, 
Which did him round environ. 


* Some say this dragon was a witch; . 
Some say he was a divel, 
For from his nose a smoke arose, 
And with it burning snivel, 
Which he cast off, when he did cough, 
In a well that he did stand by, 
Which made it look j ist like u brook 
Running with burning brandy ’ 


It is a long story, how ‘ More of More-Hall,’ a valiant knight, vanquished this 


monster, but the reader may as*well have a look at the conqueror before he sets out 
on his desperate euterprise : 


‘Hab you seen him as he issued forth, 

How fierce he tooked and hig, 

You would have thought lim for to be 
Some Egyptian porcupig ; 

He frizited all, eats. dozs, and all, 
Each cov, each borse, and each hog; 

For fear they did flve, for they took him to be 
Some strane Outiandish hedge-hog. 


‘To see this fight all people then 
Got up on trees and houses, 

On churches some, and chimneys too; 
But these put on their trowsers, 

Not to spoil their hose: as soon #s he rose, 
To make him strong aud mig ty, 

He drank by the tale six pots of ale, 

And a quart of aqua-vite 
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We should not omit to state, that ‘ Jesse,’ of the most distinctive character, was 
in the end administered to the monster by Mr. More. - - - We are glad to hear 
that Mr. Dovatas Jerroxp, in a number of his ‘ Newspaper’ for the last week of 
August, did us the justice to acknowledge the true character of the letter of an 
anonymous American scribbler, which had been smuggled into that admirable jour- 
nal, respecting the alleged course of the Eprror of this Magazine upon the subject 
of International Copy-right. ‘The excellent article from the ‘ Mirror’ daily gazette, 
copied into the ‘ Newspaper,’ with appropriate remarks, rendered the exposé and the 
amende complete. - - + We gave the other day from ‘ The Gentleman's Academie, 
or Book of Saint Albans,’ a few of the ‘ articles of gentrie’ and ‘ vices contrary to 
gentlemen ;’ and from this source we devive the ensuing ‘ Four Virtues of Chivalrie :’ 
‘First: Just in his actions, cleanness of person, pittie to the poore, gratious in pri- 
son, reverent and faithful to his Gop: Seconp: that he be wise in battaile, prudent 
in his fighting, having his wit alwaies in readinesse: the ‘Tuirp is, that he be not 
slow in his warres, regard that his quarrel be true, thanke Gop ever for his victorie, 
and to have measure in his sustenance: the Fourrna, to be strong and steadfast in 
his gouvernement; to hope of victorie, not to fly the field nor shame his coate-armor. 
Also, that he be not boasting proud of his manhood; look that he be curteous, lowly 
and gentle, and without ribauldrie in his language.’ - - - Ir ‘B——’ of B 
could hear our mutual friend ‘ T. H tell the story which he writes, he would ‘ give 
up the hat.’ The other day, at an inn in B » kept by a good old Mohawk 
Dutchman, a gentleman made his arrangements to leave in the evening for Detroit ; 
but as the boat did not go out, about ten o'clock he made his appearance again in the 
bar-room. ‘Ha! said Bonirace, ‘1 t’ou't you vash gone up de Lakes; my rooms 
ish all fulls now.’ ‘No,’ said the gentleman, ‘1 did n’t get off; the boat do n’t go 
till morning.’ Yaias, yais; I understands: the boat vat wents to-night do n’t go 
till to-morrow; yais, yais!’ - - - A Frienp repeated to us the other day a ‘ Love- 
Song of a Phrenologist,’ which made us merry for a few minutes, the idea was so 
utterly ridiculous. It commenced something like this : 








‘Wuen first I gazed upon thy head, ‘For soon I found thou hadst a mind, 
Divested of concealing harr, Surpassing every other she, 
And traced the ‘ organs’ v’er it spread, Where ‘rev’rence.’ ‘love’ aud * wit’ combined 


I fixed my wandering wishes there. | With * hope’ and ‘ideality.’’ 


Pretty sight to ‘gaze upon,’ a woman with a bumpy head ‘ divested of concealing 
hair!’ - - + We have dropped in on two or three occasions at the ‘ Broadway 
Theatre, and have been delighted to fiud that we have now one theatrical establish- 
ment, that in the splendor of its appointments and the pleasantuess of its auditory 
accommodations, is an honor to the city. It is a positive luxury to sit upon the fine 
brocade-sofas in the boxes, with ‘ample room and verge enough’ for the limbs, 
with every thing upon the stage and every person about you in the audience dis- 
tinctly visible. ‘The scenery and machinery are admirable; and in the ouly play in 
which we have been able to see the company, ‘ The School for Scandal,’ they ac- 
quitted themselves with entire credit. A succession of good plays has been followed 
by a complete ballet company from Paris, who have been crowding the vast dimen- 
sions of the house nightly. We shall hereafter have more to say of this splendid 
establishment, so honorable to the enterprise and liberality of Colonel Mann, and 
shall enter upon some notice in detail of the principal male aud female performers, 
We are glad to find enthroned in state at the box and parquette office our old friend 
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Hoventon, Junior, formerly of our steamer, ‘ The Knickersocker.’ Courtesy and 
atteution to the Broadway Theatre-goers who may apply at his department are 
therefore secured. - - - Ir is a very ‘long time ago’ since Thomas Huaues, of 
Gray’s-Inn, London, wrote ‘ T'he Misfortunes of King Arthur; but at this day 
some there be, and they perhaps not querulous nor disappointed spirits either, who 
would assent to the truth of these two stanzas: 

‘ TonGUES are untamde, and Fame is Envie’s dogge, 

That absent barckes, and present fawnes as fast ; 

It fearing dares, and yet hath never done, 


But ‘dures; though death redeeme us from a’ foe 
Beside, yet death redeems us not from tongues, 


* Thine. Death, is all that east or west can see; 
For thee we live ; our coming is not long ; 
Spare us, but whiles we may prepare our graves; 
Though thou wert slowe, we hasten of ourselves, 
The hour that gave did also take our lives; e 
No sooner men than mortal were we born.’ 


Ir must be very comfortable in a Parisian restaurant, if we may judge from the 
report of a friend, recently returned from the French capital. He called at a café, 
where he hoped to encounter a friend. ‘The vast place was dense with smoke ; and 
on inquiring if his countryman had arrived, the attendant said: ‘ What would your 
friend be likely to order?’ He mentioned the dish he had frequently heard him com- 
mend. ‘Come with me,’ said the attendant, taking in his hand a small pair of orna- 
mented bellows. They plunged into the smoke-cloud, and after knocking succes- 
sively against concealed legs, and treading on invisible toes, the attendant paused, 
and plied his little bellows over a table that stood against the wall. ‘Is this your 
friend?’ said he, as the smoke edied away before the puffs of the gilded wind-instru- 
ment. It ‘wasn’t any body else ;’ and down the two young Americans sat, to talk 
about home, while the smoke-cloud again settled down upon them. - - - IN con- 
nection with Paris and its restaurants, let us speak of a French restaurant in this 
town, which we can cordially commend for many and rare merits. Monsieur Matu- 
RIN, at Number 27 Dey-street, without pretence, without ostentation, but with cour- 
teous attention, singleness of purpose, the choicest wines, the most matchless cookery, 
and the pleasantest personal attendance, will satisfy the demands of any tasteful 
‘ good-liver’ or luxurious gourmét. ‘There are few metropolitan things more delight- 
ful than a dinner at Monsieur Marvurtn’s with a party of agreeable friends. We 
‘speak of the things which we do know.’ + + + ‘Wuy was Queen Exizasetu a 
greater personage than NapoLteon? Give it up? He was a won-der, but she svas 
a Tu-por! We have handed over the manuscript of this execrable pun, with ‘ real 
name and address,’ to our friend the Chief of Police. The writer is ‘ spotted,’ and 
his future course will be narrowly watched. - - - Tue ‘New-York Evening Mirror’ 
daily journal has received into itself the ‘ Daily Gazette and Times, and is now 
amang the liveliest, best conducted and widest circulated of our daily sheets. Mr. 
Fuuter is indefatigable in his efforts, and his capable assistants second well his exer- 
tions. A second series of ‘ Tom Pepper’ is commenced as a feuilleton, which is 
continued in the ‘Weekly Mirror,’ now a very handsomely-printed sheet, in the folio 
form. - - - We have not the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with the writer of 
the opening paper in the present number ; but if he be not a true angler, rather than 
a mere catcher of fish; a lover of nature, with a kind, open heart; such a man, 
in short, as father Waxron himself would have loved, then shall we acknowledge 
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that we have ‘ missed,’ and immediately ‘ go down one.’ Although no review, strictly 
speaking, was intended of Waxron’s ‘ Angler, we are well pleased with the de- 
served tribute paid to that fine old English classic, the best pastoral in any language, 
and to the accomplished American editor, who has admirabiy discharged the trust 
assigned him, which it is quite easy to see must have been to him a mere ‘labor of 
love. The Editor, to our own knowledge, is quite right in differiog with Mr. Her- 
BERT, (Who furnishes for the volume a paper on ‘ Long-Island Fishing’) as to the size 
of flies to be used in this country, compared with those used in England. Mr. Her- 
BERT is wrong too in supposing that trout are not taken in our rivers. A friend of ours 
has frequently taken trout in the Sacondaga, which is a wide river, and we know of 
their having been taken in the Hudson. . . . ‘Ox.apop’ once placed on paper the 
sound of a kiss, but it required an exquisite torture of the types to make it clear to 
the ear of the reader. Sir Puiiie Sypney, in a few lines treating ‘Of a Kisse,’ if 
he does not give us the sound gives us the substance of that seal of love: 
‘Best charge, and bravest retreate in Cuprp’s fight, 

A double key which opens to the heart ; 

Most rich, when most his riches it imp urt, 

Nest of young joyes, schoolmaster of delight; 

Teaching the meaue at once to teke and give. 

The friendly stay, whose blowes both wound and heale; 

The pertie death, where exch in other live; 

Poore hope’s first wealth, hostage of promise weake, 


Breakfast of love!* 


We have seldom seen a more beautiful volume than the ‘ Book of Parables’ by 
our Saviour, recently published by the Messrs. ArrpLeron anp Company. It is illu- 
minated in gold and the most gorgeous cvlors and devices on every page ; it is printed 
entirely in legible black-letter ; and its binding, in papier maché made to resem- 
ble elaborately-carved wood, is wholly unique and preéminently beautiful. One 
could hardly imagine a more charming present for a young lady. . . - We have 
two communications, ‘ compositions’ we suspect them to be, from the lead-plummet 
lines of the crooked-writer, which we think we shall never ‘ put in,’ even as a pis- 
aller. One is ‘On Avarice’ aud the other ‘On Envy. The only thing worth reading 
about the latter is its motto, which is admirable, and in fact exhausts the subject ; the 
rest being second-hand ‘ leather and prunella: ‘ The envious man is in pain upon all 
occasions which ought to give him pleasure.. ‘The relish of life is inverted ; and the 
objects which administer the highest satisfaction to those who are exempt from this 
passion, give the quickest pangs to persons who are subject to it. All the perfections 
of their fellow-creatures are odious. Youth, beauty, valor and wisdom are provoca- 
tions of their displeasure. What a wretched and apostate state is this ; to be offended 
with excellence, and to hate a man because we approve him! The condition of the 
envious man is the most emphatically miserable ; he is not only incapable of rejoic- 
ing in another’s merit or success, but lives in a world wherein a!l mankind are in a 
plot against his quiet, by studying their own happiness and advantage.’ An article 
‘On Putty’ would bean attractive paper, with an attractive title! . . . Tue follow- 
ing was written in a letter for the post-office of a ladies’ fair. It is unique: 


*‘Onz, who your eve would fill, * Would ask, to cure the smart 
Possess'd of rhyming skill, Of Cuprp’s fiery dart, 
(And, praise him as you will, To join his haad aud heart 
You cannot flutter Lim any ;) With yours in matrimony, 
‘With strength of mind endow’d, ‘If you your aid supply, 
Which yet has not allow'd He sees no reason why 
The follies of the crowd He cannot thea defy 


To soil or spatter him avy : Old Time to batter him any!’ 
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This original young gentleman can scribble verse, we can easily conceive, with- 
out the aid of a rhyming-dictionary.. . . A coxresponpent at Baltimore re- 
cently sent us a good but quite too elaborate a story of a wag who last summer 
startled a dinner-table-fuli of eager feeders with the intelligence that an ice-berg had 
found its way up the bay to within fifteen miles of the city; that it had been char- 
tered from the city authorities, steps cut in its sides to the top, and an ice-cream 
establishinent opened upon its summit; two milch-cows haviug been elevated to the 
top and fed on sugar, were giving ice-cream every time they were milked! ‘This is 
almost us big a story as ‘ Dan Marsie’s of the man who drove the machinery of two 
saw-mills with the whey which ran from his immense cheese-presses. . . . IF we 
had n’t so many boon friends and clever correspondents among members of the legal 
profession, we would quote the following description of their class; but as it is, it 
would hardly do: ‘ Lawyers are men who hire out their words and anger ; who are 
more or less passionate according as they are paid for it, and allow their client a quan- 

- « Wer 
have been favored with the perusal of a great portion of an illustrated work, in 


tity of wrath proportionable to the fee which they receive from him.’ 


the press of the Broruenrs [arrenr, entitled ‘ Campaign Sketches of the War with 
Mexico’ The volume is from the pen of Captain W. S. Henay, of the United 
States’ Army; a gentleman whose occasional letters from the seat of war, published 
in the ‘Spirit of the Times’ literary and sporting journal have been widely copied 
and much adinired. The qualities of the writer's style are, directness and simplicity, 
with a picturesquevess in the descriptive portions, not less faithful than it is attrac- 
tive. . . . ‘Ir has been remarked by the greatest philosophers of our time, and 
is also our opinion, that we are, with the exception of owls and monkeys, the most 
serious people on the faceof the globe. Our very amusements have an air of solem- 
nity about them. This has been observed by all travelled Americans, who have been 
enabled to contrast the alandon of European hilarity with the seriousness of our own, 
and it is the constant comment of intelligent foreigners. ‘ We have no amusements 
now-a-days, saW a friend, a resident in the country, to us the other day. ‘There 
used in my young days to be husking-bees, and quilting-frolics, and convocations of 
the young, of both sexes, to pure apples, etc.; but it is quite otherwise now. The 
people, young and old, labor all the week, and their only amusement consists in going 
on Sunday to church. I seldom see any body laugh, now,’ he added; ‘we have 
become a very grave people.’ Are we any better for it? S’pectnot.. . . We do 
not recognize the western friend who expresses his gratification at the few words 
which we devoted in our last to the * T7ttlebat- Titmouse’ whom we encountered in 
our recent trip up the Great Lakes; but we are glad that he considered the allusion 
well-deserved. ‘ An impudent fellow,’ says Appison, ‘is an outlaw in good breeding, 


and one may express his mind of him fully.’ When a person speaks coarsely, or acts 
rudely, he has dressed himself clean to no purpose. ‘ The clothing of our minds cer- 
tainly ought to be regarded before that of our bodies. ‘To betray in a man’s talk a 
corrupt imagination, or in his manner familiar impertinence, is a much greater offence 
against the conduct of gentlemen than any negligence of dress. Our ‘Tirriesat’ 
reminded us continually of Squire Weston’s Jandlord at the ‘ Hercules Pillars,’ who 
had all the news of the town, and could tell how affairs went, knowing a great deal, 


since ‘ the horses of many of the quality stood at his house!’ 


t= A most provoking misconception has prevented the appearance of nearly two pages of 
Notices of New Publications, and two of ‘ Gossip,’ which had been placed in type. Our friends the 
booksellers must pardon the unavoidable omission. They shall have attention in our next. 
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